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vote in the government as 
table woman.” Mrs. David 
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50.C00 Women in Line—Czar's Sister- 
in-Law Marches with Factory 
Workers 

The London Daily Telegraph says 

The great procession of women suf 
fragists on Saturday was a triumph 
Forming up on the Embankment, with 
100 bands, they made a proces 
streamed the | 
Hall, held 
It was broken only for 
the of traffic 


coming from many cross streets along 


about 
right to 


they 


sion which 
Royal Albert 
their meeting. 


where 


convenience the heavy 


the route, and was thus practically 
six miles long. Marching seven abreast 
at about two and a half miles per| 


hour, it occupied two and a half hours 
in passing Hyde Park corner. 

The organization was perfect. All, 
including male supporters, were mar- 
shalled on the Embankment into bat- 
talions varying from 400 to 700 or R00 
strong, with companies numbering 
two or three score. The size of the 
sections was due to the grouping of 
and the strength of local 
branches of the various unions for 
promoting the movement. The very 
numerous spectators lining the route 
and pressing closely upon the proces- 
retarding its 
The weather 


districts 


sion, without, however, 
progress, were orderly. 
was perfect, warm, but tempered by 
1 pleasant and almost 
The music of the bands kept 
everyone up to a cheering pace, and 
d an air of charm to the outdoor 
All classes in society were 
represented in the vast throng 
factory and warehouse hand, the lady 
of aristocratic birth and the profes 
woman, many of the latter 
wearing their University caps 


breeze. 


adde 
display. 





sional 
proudly 
sixty 


distinctions. Some fifty or 


nurses in uniforms gave further va 


parent amongst the sprinkling of men 


carrying banners 


in the ranks. 


No observer could fail to be struck 


decorous demeanor of the women of 
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THE LONDON PROCESSION | 


| 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Colorado Men Offer Their Help 


| Editor Woman's Journal: 


I would be pleased if you would an 


| neunce that this Association will he 
glad at any time to answer inquiries 
concerning equal suffrage in Colorado 
as viewed from the male standpoint 
We are endeavoring in every Way [to 
convince the people that the men of 
Colorado, after seventeen years’ ex 
perience, unqualifiedly endorse equal 
suffrage. and that they believe Colo 
rade’s experience has demonstrated 
that women should have the elective 
franchise. first, because it is right in 


the cause in cthet 


continuous | 


the | 


and gowns with hoods indicating their | 


riety and interest to the demonstra- 
tion 

Intense earnestness was every- 
where visible—if possible, more ap-| 


or giving the sup-| 
port of their presence and marching | 


by the exceedingly self-respecting and | 


and second, because it is 


satisfactory 


principle, 
eminently in practice 

We hoping 
ene or more of our men to California 
Oct. 10 to help in 
We are 


are that we can send 


between now and 
the suffrage campaign there. 
anxious to do all that we can to aid 
States. 
Very truly yours, 
Omar E. Garwood, 
Secretary of the Colorado Equal Suf- 
frage Aid Society, 316 Tabor Opera 
House Block, Denver, Colo. 


I want women to vote because it will 
‘improve the educational system of 
the whole country.—Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay. 

The Methodist Protestant ministers 
of Baltimore discussed woman suf- 
frage at a recent meeting. After a 
very lively debate the judges decided 
in favor of the affirmative. 

Mrs. Catt, just re-ele cted president 
of the Women’s Suffrage Associaticn, 


disclaims all responsibility for her 
name, simply explaining that “I got 
it from my husband.”"—St. Paul 


Pioneer Press. 

Richard Barry, whose misstate- 
ments about woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado have been denounced by almost 
every well-known man in that State, 
from Judge Lindsey of the Denver 
| Juvenile Court down, has just been 
drcpped fsom membership in The 
Players. According to the New York 
papers. this action was taken because 
| of an offensive article lately contrib- 
| uted by Mr. Barry to Pearson's Maga- 
‘zine. It was entitled “Why Women 
Are Paid Less than Men,” and dealt 
| with the women of the stage. 





hence !—Macbeth 


THREF WOMEN 


Honored by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Miss 


| the 


| 


Belle H 
Woman's 
Methodist 


Bennett, president of 


Missicnary Council of 


the Episcopal Church 


| South, is one of three women chosen 
jr the Methodism of the United 
‘States to address the Ecumenical 
| Conference of Methodism to be held 
|in Toronto, Canada, in Octeber, 1911. 
| This world-wide gathering meets 
fonly once in ten years; and at the 


llast session, held in London, England, 
l no woman had any part on the pro- 


| gram, and woman's work was not rep 
| resented. The other women are Mrs 
rag Banereft Robinson, president of 
ithe Woman's Board of Home Mis 
sions, and Mrs. Lucey Ryder Meyer, 
president of the Woman's Mission 
ary Training School in Chicago; both 
of the Northern M. E. Church. Miss 


Bennett hopes to return from Torento 
in the Suf- 
frage Convention to be held in Louis- 


time to attend National 


ville, also in October. 





PRAISE FOR THE NATHANS 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nathan 
| made a very pleasant impression in 


Sweden. The Stceckholm Dagblad, de- 
scribing the speeches at the dinner at 
Hasselbacken, they 


where were 


mly American speakers, said: 

“Then followed several speeches by 
delegates, all bringing greetings from 
their respective organizations, Mr. 
Nathan belonging to the Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage in America. Mr. 
Nathan regarded the movement espe- 


cially from the view of securing 
peace, and thought that universal 
peace would never be realized until 


women get the suffrage. Mrs. Nathan 
of New York made the last speech,— 
a fiery one, finishing with best wishes 
for the women of all countries. She is 
an extraordinarily beantiful woman, 
and she looked superb when she 
brought forth her rather categorical 
opinions of men and their rule.” 





The vision of the ideal guards mo- 
notony of work from becoming mo- 
notony of life-—Bishop Westcott. 


The Union Signal of June 22 is a 
Franchise Number. It is full of valu- 
able matter. Send six cents in 
stamps to the publishers of the Union 
Signal, Evanston, Ill., and get a copy. 





the | 


SIXTH CONGRESS 


Of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance—26 Countries Represented 
—Many Distinguished Women—Men 
Weep wken Selma Lagerlof Speaks 


The Sixth Congress of the Inter 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance was 
the largest convention ever held in 


Stockholm, and Stockholm is a city cf 
conventions. There have 
ands of them, some very large. 
there 1200 


been thous- 
But 
were registered members 
of the International Suffrage Congress, 


and this 


number does not include 
people who bought tickets to the 
public meetings. It is the number 


who were entitled to 
About 


delegates, 


attend the bust- 


_ ness meetings. half this num 
| ber and 


Twenty-six coun- 


were alternates 
fraternal delegates. 
tries were represénted by delegations, 
two of these countries being admitted 
to the Alliance during the Congress 
It was throughout an impressive and 
epoch-marking gathering, the 
and most important in the history of 


the 


largest 


organization. 


| : 
Beautiful Stockholm 

This is ene of the most beautiful 
cities in the world, and the system 


with which the business arrangements 
were carried out enabled the visitors 
| to see everything of interest, without 
confusion 


or conflict. Stockholm is 
a combination of Edinburgh and 
| Venice, transfigured by the natienal 
genius of Sweden Enchantment 
reigns here during the midsummer 
nights Words cannot describe the 
impression of music, color, poetry, 
legend, heroic history, which is left 
in the memory after this visit. Parth 
this envirnanment and north ¢} TOL 
'of the Congress itself made it Inique 


and notable 


| Miss Shaw's Sermon 


The Congress was preluded by the 
service in the State Chureh, Sunday, 
June 11 If it was intended to cen 
trast the medieval conception of re 
ligion as something to b expre sed 
by masculine voices only, and. the 
present state of the church as sup 
ported chiefly by women, the service 

lin Gustav Vasa Church was histori 
It was historic in that Miss Shaw was 
the first woman ever allowed to lift 
up a feminine voice in the way ef 
preaching in the edifice It was his 
toric in that the magnificent musie 
Was written, conducted, sung and 


played by women. The huge building 
was packed, aisles, chancel, galleries, 
every inch taken up with people stand 
ing. The had by 
ticket. The speaker stood behind an 


improvised pulpit banked and arched 


delegates seats 


by flowers in front of the altar. No- 
body except preachers of the State 
Church is allowed to speak from 
the elevated pulpit. The sermon wags 


from one of Miss Shaw's favorite 
texts, “The Lord giveth the word, 
and great is the multitude of the 
women” who carry the tidings. I can 
not give the last words exactly. It 
was a woman's sermon, and given with 
the eloquence and fire which have 
| made the speaker famous. 

| After the service, the American 
delegates were taken ot to one of 
the most beautiful suburbs as the 
| guests at tea of Mr. and Mrs. Ernst 
Beckman. Mr. Beckman is a leading 
M.P. who has been an_ influential 


friend cf equal rights in Sweden, and 
was made president of the newly or- 
ganized Men's for Woman 
Suffrage. Mrs. Beckman is an Ameri- 


League 


can woman of charm and distinction, 
long connected with the woman's 
movement here. The home they 


| opened to us was one of the perfect 
| ones. 
Opening of the Congress 


| 
Mcnday saw the beginning of the 


| Congress proper. Delegates were 
| seated and committees and pages 
| appointed. 

Miss Crystal McMillan was ap- 


pointed Assistant Secretary to keep 
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AMERICA OUR COUNTRY 





By Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 





Our country, great and strong, 
To womanhood most wrong, 
Thee still we trust! 
Uphold thy glorious creed! 
Erase with generous speed, 
Revoke by noble deed; 
Be simply just. 


When wrong o’erclouds the sky 

God's sunshine falls awry, 
Mid-day is chill. 

“Oh, reproclaim thy creed!” 

Our growing ranks still plead; 

“Thy daughters’ hands be freed, 
Enfeoff their will!” 


“Karth waits this glad surprise,” 
A dawning radiance cries; 
High Zenith glows. 
Now, pavements ring with hymns! 
Now teardrops turn to gems, 
And rainbows edge their rims 
With gold and rose! 


Great Nations, yet unborn, 
Dating from our new morn 
In grateful pride, 

Built on our new, broad base, 

Life's darkened ways replace 

By noonday’s cheerful grace, 
In time’s full tide. 





THE LIGHT* 





By Jane Waters 





(Continued) 





Boston, Oct. 29. 
Dearest Pal: 

Don’t write me about suffrage any 
more just now. I must have time to 
think all this out. It has taken such 
hold of me. Giving women the bal- 
lot by which they can express them- 
selves either means everything or 
else is a mistake, and I must think 
and think a lot (you see, I’m not used 
to thinking, and it takes time). I am 
reading and reading and _ reading. 
Aunty thinks I am up in my room 
moping for John. Little does she 
guess I am growing into a _ wo- 
man more worthy of John’s love, and 
for all the duties that marriage 
brings! 

I see so clearly now that the only 
way for two people to be one is by 
each being his cr her best and high- 
est individual self, and by being 
equal. Do you remember Billy 
Thomas, in speaking of Ned Kellogg, 
said in his drawly way, “Oh, yes, they 
are a very happy couple. Mrs. Ned 
perches on the flag pole and Ned 
crouches in the cellar.” I remember 
I thought that funny a year ago, and 
now it almost makes me ill. To call 
that kind of thing marriage! 

When you first wrote me about 
suffrage, it seemed just fcolishness. 
That is, each side seemed to have 
an equal number of idiots who were 
either sure the millennium would 
come if women could vote, or sure 
the country would go to the “demni- 
tion bow-wows” if they did. Now I 
begin to see a great moral issue is 
at stake (always remember I feel 
sure the clap-trap part on both sides 
is necessary; reforms must be popu- 
larized); and I am going to do as 
my dear John told me, use my brains. 

When I get it all cleared up I will 
write you what I think it means. You 
are right in saying that so far I have 
only made fun of Antis and told what 
I didn’t think. In the meantime, 
write me; but, as you love me, don’t 
say “The woman’s place is in the 
home.” I am sick for a home, and 
know that I and every other woman 
belong in one. I can’t have one until 
my John gets here, and I am begin- 
ning to feel it’s rather pathetic, if not 
down-right rude, to insist on the fact 
when so many, many women can’t 
get one, though God knows most of 
them try hard enough. 

John hopes to get here before New 
Year’s, and we will be married be- 
fore Lent. John wants me to meet 
him at the train, arrayed in my wed- 
ding togs, with a clergyman in tow. 
Aside from believing “a woman’s 
place is in the home,” I believe a 
wedding’s place is in the church; so 
we will be married at St. Paul’s. 

I must own to being engaged in 
haste (it’s such fun with only you 
and the aunts knowing it—John, of 
course, does too), but I won’t be mar- 
ried in haste, as I simply refuse to 
contemplate the horror of repenting 
at leisure. John insists I will live 
to repent I didn’t marry him before 
he went. He isn’t very patient. The 
Strange thing is that this means al- 

*Copyright, 1911, by The Woman’s 
Jcurnal, Boston. 


most ncthing to you, and it means the 
whole world to me. Oh! I'm 80 
happy! 
Yours, 
Elizabeth. 


I am off my crutches. 





Boston, Nov. 3. 
Dearest Alice: 

I am off tenight with Bridget, who 
never feels sure I can take care of 
myself, for Washington. Tomorrow 
we will go down to Queen's Corner. 
You know the old place is mine 
since Aunt Silvia’s death, and John 
and I are going to spend our heney- 
moon there. Mother and father did, 
you know. 

I am so restless! I am still using 
a cane, and suppose it has gotten on 
my nerves not to do all the things 
I am used to, golf, riding and long 
walks, ete. I feel I have grewn ten 
years older since John went, and dur- 
ing the month I knew him and found 
the “greatest thing in the world” I 
grew ten years more; so you see I 
am almost fifty! It hurts to grow 80 
fast. 

I will write you from Queen's Cor- 
ner, where I expect to be very busy, 
putting it all in order to weiccme 
John. Just think, in less than four 
months John and I will go down to- 
gether! I am so lonesome, when I 
get back I am going to make you 
come on and visit. I will promise nct 
to talk of John more than six hours 
out of each twenty-four. 

Devotedly, 
Elizabeth. 
(To be continued.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch con- 
tributes to the American Magazine 
for July a charming character sketch 
of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller. 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe has pre- 
sented the Wisconsin W. S. A. with 
a hundred copies of the Washington 
woman suffrage cook book, a gift 
frcm the National Council of Women 
Voters, to be sold for the benefit of 
the Wisconsin campaign. 

Mrs. C. B. Hamilton was invited to 
make the principal speech at the re- 
cent banquet of the Memphis high 
school graduates, and to take weman 
suffrage as her subject. Being a 
warm advocate of equal suffrage, Mrs. 
Hamilton was glad to accept. 

Mary Cheney, of Manchester, Conn., 
who recently gave that city a $200,000 
public park, has made a further gift 
of a large tract of land in the heart 
of the city for a public recreation 
ground for children. She will equip 





it with modern apparatus. Mrs. 
Cheney is a suffragist. 
Mrs. Sincha Silverman, 104 years 


old, lately died in New York City, and 
was buried in earth from Jerusalem. 
It was her wish to be buried in Jerusa- 
lem soil, and, seeing no prospect of 
going there, she had a friend send her 
a box of earth 28 years ago. Mrs. 
Silverman left fifteen grandchildren 
and twenty great-grandchildren. She 
remembered distinctly the invasion of 
Moscow by Napoleon. 

Miss Elizabeth Putnam in a discus- 
sion on child labor at the National 
Conference of Charities said she 
wished to speak a word for the best 
class of cotton mills in Massachusetts. 
In some of the mills conditions were 
notoriously bad, but in others they 
were very good. She visited one of 
the best, and took particular pains to 
see whether the boys and girls of four- 
teen looked tired. One girl of four- 
teen looked very tired; her mother 
ought to have had sense enough to see 
that she was not fit for that kind of 
work, The other boys and girls did 
not look particularly tired. Their 
work was jumping about to adjust the 
caps on the machinery. This required 
the nimbleness of youth, and such 
leaping about was constantly done by 
young people in play. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, who was presiding, answered: 
“The rivals of that Massachusetts cot- 
ton mill in Cohoes and Utica, N. ; = 
are forbidden to employ children un- 
der sixteen. The adjusting of the caps 
is done by an agile lad of sixteen. 
Some Massachusetts mills have better 
eonditions than others, but the Massa- 
chusetts cotton people make common 
cause with those of other States at 
Washington, and help to pay the Cot- 
ton Lobby, one of the ablest at the 
national capital, which works against 


SIXTH CONGRESS 


Continued from Page 109) 





the minutes, since Miss Kramers was 
to act as French interpreter for the 
convention, and could not therefore 
be secretary as well. University girls 
in the white student cap and wide 
sashes of the national colors, blue and 
yellow, worn over the shoulder, acted 
as pages. They were one of the 
features of the convention, passing 
continually through the audience with 
notes, seating people, etc. 
Three Sergeants-at-Arms 

Besides these, three Sergeants-at- 
Arms were appointed to preserve 
order after the first day. The pages 
were too polite to make the foreigners 
present sit dewn or go out to do 
their talking. So Miss Foley of Bos- 
ton, Miss Stanton-Coit of England and 
Frau von Larschat-Hubrechd of Hol- 
land were commissioned to stand on 
the right, left, and in the center of 
the audience, and keep people quiet 
or put them out. They did the fcrmer. 

The Fraternal Delegates sat in two 
rows of wallflowers each side of the 
audience, a picturesque background 
for the regular delegates, showing oc- 
casionally an undismayed man busily 
committing his greetings to memory. 
[i may here be said that the men 
members of the Congress certainly 
had a good time. On the stage sat 
the cfficers and distinguished people 
generally. Encompassing this always 
crowded assembly was the banquet 
hall of the Grand Hotel, the head- 
quarters of the Congress. It was ua 
magnificent and spacious room, pa- 
latial in gilding and crystal chande- 
liers and mirrors, with a sumptuous 
stage flanked by gold pillars and 
draped with blue and yellow, and yel- 
low and white. It was brilliantly il- 
luminated day and night. Twelve or 
fourteen committee and bureau rooms 
cpened off from the hall, affording 
ample space for conference. Meals 
were served in the Grand Royal Hotel 
adjoining, at special rates. 

The Two Gavels 

The first feature event was thie pre- 
sentation of the gavel of the Con- 
vention. It was sent by the newly 
enfranchised State of Washington, and 
presented in a stirring speech by Miss 
Janet Richards of Washington, D. C. 
Being of pine, it was light in weight, 
and Mrs. Chapman Catt used the 
ebony gavel given her at the farewell 
luncheon in New Yerk by the Woman 
Suffrage Party for heavy work. And 
there was a good deal of heavy work 
for the chair. The English-speaking 
delegations were the only ones with 
much notion of parliamentary proced- 
ure, and it was interesting to see the 
steps by which the chair was driven 
finally to telling the delegates what 
to dc, in order to get business along. 
If she had not, I guess we should still 
be sitting. 

Monday afternoon was the occasion 
for the International President’s ad- 
dress. The Royal Academy of Music 
was chosen as the place of meeting, 
and the hall was hung around with 
the flags of all countries in the Alli- 
ance. On the stage sat the officers 
and scme distinguished members of 
the Convention, among them Selma 
Lagerlof. 

Mrs. Catt a Regal Figure 

The entrance of the International 

President was saluted with waving 
flags and a rising salvo of applause 
on the part of the audience, who re- 
fused to be seated until repeatedly 
reminded with the gavel. It may be 
said once for all that Mrs. Catt was 
a regal figure throughout the Con- 
vention, and that she was treated as 
such. The affection and hcmage sur- 
rounding her did much to alleviate 
the strain of office. 
Addresses of welcome were given 
by Miss Anna Whitlock, acting presi- 
dent of the Swedish Association, and 
Mr. Ernst Beckman. Miss McMillan, 
as proxy for Mrs. Faweett, replied. 

Presentation of the Banner 
Then came one of the most dra- 
matic moments of the Congress, the 
presentation of the International ban- 
ner and flag to the Alliance by Anna 
Kleman, President of the Stockholm 
W. S. A. As the superb white and 
gold banner was brought forward, the 
gift of a Swedish pioneer suffragist, 
Friéken Lotten von Kriimer, and 
planted on the stage right by three 
students in white, wearing the colors, 
the women’s chcir rose, and standing 





every effort to secure better protection 
for women and children.” 





behind it sang Alfvén’s setting of 
Ossian-Nilsson’s suffrage song. The 





audience rose as the noble and dra- 
matic maaic began, and the banners 


of the nations were raised and 
lowered where they hung around the 
gallery. 


Two Great American Voices 

The President’s Address was one of 
those epic reviews of the progress of 
the mcvement all over the world since 
the last Congress, which has come to 
be the accepted form of this document. 
It was characterized by all the con- 
tent, originality and sculptural form 
we expect from the addresses of our 
chief. One could not help comparing 
it with the sermon delivered by Miss 
Shaw the day before. Where the one 
is impassioned, the other is in the 
“grand style’; where the former is 
witty, the latter is complex in irony 
and humor; the first is brilliant, the 
second luminous; the one is irrides- 
cent, the other structural. Miss Shaw 
overwhelms with a Niagara of debate; 
the International President moves for- 
ward like the stars in their ccurses 
drawing the universe with them. 
The former is transported with her 
own emotion; the latter is transfigur- 
ed with an inner fire that never is 
allowed to break into open conflagra- 
tion. The effect of the speeches of 
Miss Shaw is stormy and immediate. 
Mrs. Catt leaves the impression of 
something Olympian, which rises in 
grandeur as distance intervenes. To 
have two vcices so different and so 
great is not the least glory of the 
suffrage movement in America, for 
among the nations there is none to 
be classed with them. 


Some Distinguished Speakers 

And, while we are on this theme of 
oratory, it is as well to speak of the 
public meeting in the Royal Opera, 
Tuesday night, June 13. Here the 
speakers of Finland, Germany, Swe- 
den, Great Britain, Hungary and the 
United States followed one another. 
It was a wonderful meeting. Nothing 
like it has been seen before. Miss 
Furuhjelm came first, a speaker of 
dignity and authority. Dr. Augspurg 
is typically German, with a rich hu- 
manity and idealistic fervor relieved 
by a kind of folk-lore humor. 


Selma Lagerlof Drew Tears 

Selma Lagerlof spoke in Swedish, 
and none of us understood a word, but 
we could see the Swedish women 
present begin to weep, and then the 
Swedish men all over the house were 
in tears. The speaker never raised 
her voice from a conversational tone, 
and there was absolute stillness while 
she spoke. We learned afterward that 
she was speaking of those Swedish 
mothers whose sons had gone away, 
leaving the old home and the old 
country behind to get along as best 
they could together. Mrs. Snowden 
is well known to Americans as a 
speaker of power and magnetism, and 
she was at her best at this meeting. 
One never gets over admiring the in- 
cisiveness with which she launches 
her words at the audience. It recalls 
the way a good bowler sends a ball 
down the alley. Miss Rosika Schwim- 
mer of Hungary is a contrast to the 
Englishwoman in every way. She is 
dark, fiery, a pantomimist, Mephisto- 
phelian, electric. As she nears the 
end of a sentence, her words get 
panic-struck for fear they wont all get 
out, and the result is a torrent of 
sound. Miss Shaw had the last place 
on the program, and was awarded an 
ovation at the close. 


An Eloquent Bohemian 

Mrs. Catt dismissed the audience 
with an inimitably graceful epilogue. 
But, before dismissing oratory, I want 
just to say that, of all the speakers 
at the Congress, there was only one 
who made me go after my handker- 
chief, and that was Miss Tumova of 
Bohemia. I do not know what she 
said, but I never heard more intense 
feeling in a human voice, and the con- 
trast between her homely face and fig- 
ure and the splendor of what she was 
expressing in a way akin to music, 
was indescribably affecting. 


“Long-Distance Sociability” 
To return to the business meet- 
ings:—that of Tuesday morning was 
characterized by a desire on the part 
of the delegates to send telegrams, 
congratulatory, hortatory, or elegiac. 
One was suggested for Bulgaria, an- 
other for Australia, another to the 
Trade-Union Convention in Boston 
(this was proposed by Mrs. Nathan, 
and consequently got there), and one 
or two others were in the air, when 





the chair said the treasury would need 


The 





ae 

replenishing if we did not curb , 
long-distance sociability. a 
The Men’s League 


The most enlivening feature 


of the 
meeting was the announcement - 
‘ rv 
Col. Mansfeldt of Holland jh; the 


suggestion of the Internationa) Pres). 
dent, that the delegates of tho ditter. 
ent Men’s Leagues might put in good 
time by forming a Men's |, Wgue jin 
Sweden, had been carried int, effect 


and that, furthermore, an Interna 
tional Men's League had also "aan 
formed, consisting of America Eng 


land, Germany, Hungary, Sweden 
Holland. Shouts of “Brayo'” 
prolonged app!ause greeted 
nouncement, and it was some ; 
fore the business could be re 
The rest of the day was taken up 
trying to catch up with the unfiy 
ished business of the morning But. 
in spite of every effort, the end of the 
afternoon found the conventioy fay be 
hind its schedule time, owing to the 


and 
and 
his an 
me be 


imed 


slowness and determination of the 
delegates to say all there was jo gay 
and then say it over again in two 


other languages, to make sure jt was 
grasped by all. Finally the distract. 
ed Germans, to a woman, whieneyer 
anybody began to say it again in Ger. 
man, cried out in anguish, “Nicht 
iibersetzen, BITTE!” (Do not trans. 
late, please! ) 
Clothes and the Congress 

I venture, in closing this resumé of 
my section of the Congress, to say a 
word on the trivial subject of clothes 
{ know Mrs. Nathan is above such 
things, and that consequently you wi?! 
not get any idea from her report of 
what we all looked like. The Swedish 
women were the most imposing in 
garments of anybody in the Congress 
Not Paris itself surpasses Stockholm 
in the fashionable appearance of its 
women, and the suffragists are among 
the first in the matter of gowns. One 
timid-looking little dame from Eastern 
Europe passed me the first day of the 
Congress in a harem skirt, 
green tace stockings and white slip 
pers. The length of the perspective 
Was greater than the rest of the de!e- 
gates approved, and I never saw he 
appear in it again. After that, she 
wore penitential and shapeless black 
The English women gressed in tailor 
mades. The South Africans 
business-like in appearance. 
Australians halted between 
opinions, home or office. The 
garians wore what a New York 
an described as “bed-gowns.” ‘The 
Frenchwomen liked black and white, 
as did the Russians. The 
were rich in their tastes, all but Miss 
Schirmacher. She wore a shirtwaist 
Dr. Augspurg wore plum-colored satin 
trimmed with fringe, made loose, but 
she looked fine just the same. The 
rest of us struggled to conform to the 
hobble skirt as far as we could recon- 
cile it with our consciences,—and that 
was not too far. I guess some of Us 
wore lockets and crimped our hair, 
but that was the extent of our frivol 


showing 


were 
The 
two 

Hun 


wom 


Germans 


ity. At the dress-up occasions we 
really made a grand showing, and I 
for one wondered what the sainied 
souls of the Bloomer period would 
have thought of their degenerate 
daughters in reception gowns. The 


however, were few. Ap 
propriateness was general, And I 
think it would be impossible to gather 
together a group of so many women 0! 
all nations which would show a higher 
general type of mind and character 
illustrated in face, dress and manier. 
Mary Gray Peck 


decolletées, 


Stockholm, Sweden. 





THE STOCKHOLM 
CONGRESS 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Miss Peck says she has no more 
time to write you an account of 0! 
International Congress, and has asked 
me to send some more particulars 

The Swedish women have been WO" 
derfully hospitable and we have been 
blessed with beautiful weather eve" 
since last Tuesday. 


A Brilliant Dinner 

Last evening (Friday) about 
us sat down to a dinner given 
selbacken, a restaurant near Ska" 
the popular park here. The arrange 
ments were beautifully carried = 
Bishop of Visby, which I - 
told is the most important Bishopri¢ 
in Sweden, made an impassioned 
speech in English, saying the move 
ment was really a religious one. The 
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cher speakers were Mme. Patteff of 
bulgaria, Frau Marie Stritt, Germany; 
ae Gondsmit-Goudsmit, the Nether- 
Miss Nina Boyle, South 
\irs. Clare Mjoen, Norway; 
praga Hultquist of Servia and 
yrs. F. Nathan of the United States. 
\fter dinner we had some singing 
the choir cf young ladies from 
Gothenburg, and also by Mr. Scho- 
who sings in five languages, 
cones and accompanying him- 
an old Swedish lute. The 
ewedish custom of starting the 
veches immediately after the first 
- heen eaten and sprinkling 
ches between courses, made it 
for us to finish eariy enough 
the entertainment afterwards. 


rs 
jands 
yfrica 


Miss 


ander, 
old Toth 


self on 


I 


rse 
cout 


Beside the Baltic 
turday evening, June 17, the 
was entertained by the 
\Voman Suffrage Association 


| Saltsjobaden, a summer resort in 
re ity of Stockholm, situated 
ery beautifully on the Baltic Sea. 
We took a ferry and a train to reach 


the ré urant there, and we returned 
ge boat, an hour and a half 
| with a searchlight thrown on the 
rounding beautiful scenery. The 
»jghts are magnificent, so bright and 


lear, as light as it Is witn us just 
after sunset. 
After the dinner we went into the 


varden, Where the Vice-President, 
me. Furuhjelm of Finland, said 
many flattering things about our be- 
loved leader, Mrs. Catt, and then fol- 
jowed other speakers, including Mr. 
Ernst Beckman, M.P. (whose wife is 
an American and who entertained the 
\merican delegates at their charming 
home at supper on Sunday, June 11), 
\Ime. Brunschweiz of France, Frau 
Linderman of Germany. 
Mrs. Catt’s Speech 

The last speaker was Mrs. Catt, 
who spoke in a most optimistic way, 
prophesying that at the next Congress 
ito be held in Budapest in two years) 
the delegates would gather, bringing 
news of fresh victories all along the 
line. She predicted that, as a result 
of this Congress, Sweden would be 


inspired to enfranchise its women, 
the women of Great Britain would 
have won their well fought battle for 


emancipation, the Dutch Government 
would have voted favorably in regard 
to changing its constitution, etc., etc. 
She then said that she was reminded 
of the Mother Goose rhyme, ‘There 
was an old woman who lived in a 
shoe, and she had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do.” So she 
aid she hoped she had not forgotten 
0 mention any of her children (the 
lifferent National Organizations), 
vheieupon we called out, ‘United 
States,” for she had actually neglected 
'0 Mention her own ccuntry! It was 
ery funny and brought out a hearty 
laugh. Miss Janet Richards of Wash- 
ington paid a pretty tribute to the 
Swedish flag, likening it to the blue of 
the ies and the golden sunshine, 
‘blue and yellow), which greeted us 
sO OW irmly, 


rousing cheers for 
‘rs. Catt, and for Selma Lagerlof, the 
Swedish poet and author, who was 
resent, and then the Gothenberg 
‘hoir of young ladies sang some 
tolgs, dressed in the Swedish peasant 


fostiimes, 


There were 


University Girls Ushers 

The University students (girls), 
‘ho have been the pages at all our 
*ssions and have been untiring in 
‘heir efforts to make us all comfort- 
Ne and happy, gave their university 
Yell to Mrs. Catt, and raised their 
They all dress in white 
‘id Wear sashes of blue and yellow 
‘he Swedish colors) over their 
“ioulders, and their caps are white 
‘ha black velvet brim and exactly 
ipe Of a yachting cap. 
Beautiful Decorations 

The decorations out at the restaur- 
“it at Saltsjobaden were beautiful. 
The Sy edish women had taken out 
“ers and panels and portieres and 
‘ans and rugs made by the women 
‘needle workers. The coloring was 
sautit il and some of the white em- 
Toldery looked like Venetian lace. 
There Were refreshments, fruit and 
punch, tea, coffee and cakes in 


"y farden, and we left by boat at 10 
M 


4p8 to her, 


he gs} 


hult 


American Minister Gives Luncheon 

, Ua Wednesday the American minis- 

Pag Charles Graves, and Mrs. 

si *, £ave a luncheon to the Ameri- 

terme fraternal delegates and 
8, and invited the members of 





the recently formed American Wom- 
en’s Club in Stockholm to meet there 
after the luncheon. 

Swedish Peasant Dances 

After that we went by boat to a 
suburb, the name of which I forget, to 
see Mr. Thiel’s beautiful villa and col- 
lection of pictures, In the evening we 
went te the park, Skansen, where 
there were outdoor speeches from nat- 
ural platforms (huge rocks), and 
dances by Swedish peasants in cos- 
tume, and singing by Mr. Scholander 
and his daughter in one of the build- 
ings. 

On Thursday evening many of us 
were invited to a dinner at a private 
villa at Vaxbolm, but "the delegates 
were asked to give their cards of in- 
vitation to the alternates and were re- 
quested to remain at Stockholm to at- 
tend an extra session, which was nec- 
essary, as we were so behindhand 
with the business of the program. 

Drove Around the City 

On Thursday afternoon we were 
given a drive all about the city and 
through the park, through the gener- 
osity of Miss Lotten von Kremer, who 
is too old and feeble to participate in 
the Congress, but who is most inter- 
ested in the work, and was a friena 
or disciple of Frederika Bremer. 
There were about 50 carriages in line, 
all carrying little yellow flags bearing 
the words in Swedish, “Votes for 
Women.” It was a splendid advertise- 
ment for the cause, and created quite 
a sensation. Many people waved to 
us and others merely smiled sarcasti- 
cally or laughed as though it were a 
great joke. We all left our cards on 
Miss von Kremer to thank her for 
giving us so much pleasure. 

I am now writing on a boat; we are 
on our way to Gripsholm (Sunday, 
June 18), to see the castle and to dine 
there. We have had a beautiful sail 
of three hours, having left Stockho!m 
at noon. Tomorrow (Monday) we go 
to Uppsala to spend the day, visit the 
University and the Cathedral, and are 
given a reception. 

On Tuesday evening about 35 of us 
are invited to go to Visby, which is a 
very interesting old town. Mrs. Ben- 
edicks-Bruce, the lady who invites us 
to her home there, married a Cana- 
dian artist. 

The Business Meeting 

Now I have written quite enough 
about the various entertainments. The 
business sessions were held in the ban- 
quet hall of The Grand Hotel, and 
were always crowded. Mrs. Catt pre- 
sided with great dignity and justice. 
The sessions were long because nat- 
urally all the motions have to be 
translated into French and German, 
and even some of the discussion was 
sometimes translated. I shall try to 
get a program to send to you. I am 
too tired to go into particulars. I 
have written this letter with many in- 
terruptions and often stopping to talk 
in French or German with some of 
the delegates. 

Miss Shaw's eloquence has made a 
great impression. She was presented 
with a bouquet of flowers by a dele- 
gation from the Stockholm W. Cc. 3. 
U. on Friday. The church was packed 
to the doors last Sunday when she 
spoke. 

Did Miss Peck write to you that the 
men (and I am proud to say that my 
husband was the instigator) have 
formed an International Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, and have also 
formed a National League in Sweden? 
The men had a meeting on Thursday 
afternoon and Mr. Beckman was made 


temporary chairman. 
Maud Nathan. 
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The following notes are from Miss 
Florence Luscomb’s diary: 





July 12. We hurried from break- 
fast to the assembly hall. The busi- 
ness of getting under way took up 
most of the morning. The names of 
all delegates, alternates and fraternal 
delegates were called, each one ris- 
ing to her name. This took con- 
siderab!e time, as did the appointing 
of interpreters, etc. I am convinced 
of one thing. Nine-tenths of this 
convention is in English, all the Scan- 
dinavian reports being in that tongue, 
and all the original official business. 
The Germans seem to understand al- 
most all of it, and occasionally some- 
thing is translated into French. Mrs. 
Catt presides beautifully, and seems 
to be universally beloved. 

A gavel was presented to the Alli- 


ance from the women of Washington, | 





in celebration of their victory. Five 
new societies were favorably reportea, | 
and admission voted. Three other | 
societies were mentioned as not yet | 
regularly applying for membership, 
and an invitation was extended to 
them to do so. They are Galatia, 
Roumania and Portugal. A motion 
was introduced to send a telegram of 
congratulation to Dr. Angelo, wno has 
just voted in Portugal, and a resolu- 
tion to the Portuguese government, 
but as no one seemed to be certain 
just whet has happened and how 
much it signifies, they were referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions for 
investigation. 

We then heard reports from the 
newly-admitted societies, 

Danish Report 

Denmark (a second Danish so- 
ciety.) A constitutional amendment 
is required to enfranchise women, 
which means that the measure must 
be carried in two successive Parlia- 
ments. Though twice passed through 
the lower house, it has been defeated 
in the upper. 

The Servian report was given in 
German. 

Iceland Report 
Iceland Report: Municipal suffrage 


obtained. Propaganda work ham- 
pered by lack of funds. Many indt- 
cations of liberal attitude toward 


womenm. (a) Woman school superin- 
tendent; (b) prayer book revised 
mcre kindly towards women; (c) 
higher education scholarship opened 
to women; (d) admitted to clerical 
offices (Lutheran). Bill already 
passed once and now waiting only to 
be passed in the second Parliament. 

The afternoon meeting was held at 
the Academy of Music. The hall was 
beautifully decorated with the flags 
of 20 nations, but, as they were so 
hung as to hide the stage from the 
balcony, they were soon drawn up. 

The speeches were for ornament 
rather than business. I only took 
down occasional sentences: 

Addresses of Welcome 

Addresses of Welcome: Anna 
Whitlock, “The country in which the 
Conference is held feels the benefit, 
just as a large vessel going at full 
speed through the ocean sets in mo- 
tion far distant waters, waters which 
could not be stirred by our own little 
national boat.” 

Mr. Beckman, M. P.: “It is an un- 
warrantable waste not to make use 
of women’s special gifts. We men 
have most generously given univer- 
sal suffrage to ourselves. Honesty is 
the best policy in private affairs; pos- 
sibly justice may prove the best in 
public affairs.” 

Miss McMillan spoke in respcnse 
as proxy for Mrs. Fawcett: 

“Until recently women have not 
been self-conscious. They are like 
new nations, when they just begin to 
realize themselves. A store window 
in the Canadian Northwest bore a 
placard reading, ‘We Are Brand New. 
Watch Us Grow.’ So of women.” 

The Banners 

Then came the presentation of the 
newly designed official banner. Each 
country had been invited to send in 
a design, and, oddly enough, the 
Committee had selected the one sub- 
mitted by Sweden. It is very beau- 
tiful. It is, of course, in yellow and 
white, the international colors. It was 
a very pretty sight as the banner was 
brought forward on the stage. Those 
sitting in the balcony eaught the idea 
of extending the international flags 
again, and one by one they dropped 
into place, as though in welcome ana 
homage to this new banner of the ris- 
ing sun. Indeed, it shall subdue them 
all, in time! 

Norway’s Official Delegate 

The Norwegian Government ap- 
pointed an official representative to! 
atttend the Conference, and chose 
most aptly that one woman who was 
elected as an alternate member of 
Parliament at the last elections. Un-| 
fortunately, or fortunately, she could | 
not attend, as she had to take word, 
seat in the Norwegian Parliament. | 
She sent a proxy, who gave us oome| 
interesting figures showing the enor: | 
mous increase in the woman’s vote | 
in such a short time. She said these | 
figures showed that “social rights are | 
the direct cause of the development 
of social interest. Therefore it is 
wrong to withhold the rights till af- 
ter the development of the interest.” 

The President’s Address 

Finally came the President's ad- 
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Oh, it was fine, and aaeananel 
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and filled one with such a sense of 
inevitable success! She started with 
the remark of a Swedish college pro- 
fessor, “The woman suffrage move- 
ment has reached and passed its 
climax. We have permitted this 
movement to come thus far, but we 
shall allow it to go no further.” Then 
she just demolished that professor. 
There wasn’t even a whisper of him 
‘eft when she finished. She told of 
the formation of the International 
Alliance only nine years ago, when 
there were but five national societies. 
She told of the 24 nations represented 
today, of innumerable victories, and 
of the enormous and accelerating in- 
crease in interest, money and mem- 
bership. 

A Convert Worth Having 


Indeed, it was a splendid speech, 
and it did a splendid work! Miss 
Shaw told us afterwards that the of- 
ficial Swedish representative was sit- 
ting directly in front of her. The 
Government appointed the Minister of 








Foreign Affairs, a conservative and a 
hardened anti, as their representa- 
tive. Well, Miss Shaw watched the 
pack of his neck flush, and the veins 
swell, till he was of a nice purple 
hue. At the close of the meeting he 
rushed up to Mrs. Catt, not to rend 
her to pieces, but to assure her that 
he had won him to the suffrage 


s 
Is not that a victory worth 


cause. 
while? 
International Men’s League 


In another direction the meeting 
was fruitful. One of the speakers 
suggested that the fraternal dele- 
gates from Men’s Leagues, of which 


there are five, could best help by leav- 


| ing behind them a Men's League of 


Mr. Nathan rose and offered 


jeden. 
nine He told us 


to undertake the task. 





this evening that at 9.50 tomorrow 
morning there is to be a committee 
meeting to organize the International 
Men's League. Bless them! 
The Grand Reception 

At 8 o'clock began the grand recep- 
tion in the Grand Hotel Royal. They 
have a beautiful dining room in the 
form of an arcade around a glass 
covered court, with fountain, grass 
and flowers. The walls of the court, 
tinted in a soft, mottled orange, are 
broken with delightfully unsymmertri- 
cal little windows, balconies and bay 
windows and a circular staircese 
tcwer in one corner. It was a beau- 
tiful place for a social gathering, but 
perfectly horrid for hearing speeches. 

Not being able to get the benefit of 
the reception in mental food, I had 
to make it up in physical food, which 
was served most lavishly and deli- 


ciously. The scene was mos‘ gor- 
geous. I do not remember any time 
when women’s fashions had such 


varied and exquisite fabrics, ir such 
combinations of color. I talked with 
a charming young Swedish ieucher of 
sioyd, name unknown. Mr. Nathan Is 
wildly enthusiastic, and is, lt tear, in 
danger of neglecting his home to go 
gadding around to suffrage meetinvs. 
Scandinavian Music 

The evening closed with « cantata 
written, composed and sung by 
women. Even I can see the diiference 
between the Scandinavian music and 
ours. This is steep and rovly, witb 
high peaks and L:oken ravines. It is 
interesting to hear because it keeps 
one guessing. 

Oh, I like all the people here, and 
all the things here so much! Almost 
everyone seems to speak 
Then I like the type of people and 


English. 


~ (Continued on Page 213) 
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A SANE FOURTH 


Many cities this year celebrated the Glerious Fourth after 
“safe and sane” fashion. Instead of ear-splitting noise 
and free indulgence in fireworks, with a large crop of killed 
and maimed children as the result, they have celebrated with 
patriotic and historical pageants, or other beautiful and harm- 
less festivities. It is a great improvement, and one that was 
urged for years before the general public took it ap, by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, the late president of the Massachusetts 
Weman Suffrage Association. 

But a still further improvement is 
patriotic oratory flowed freely on 
the struggle against 


the new 


possible. The usual 
oceasions, and the 
taxation without repre- 


these 
orators glorified 
sentation in 1776. 
tcday as it was in the eighteenth century, and more so, 
hecause today we are more enlightened. Then people believed 
that only those paying a direct* cash contribution to the public 
ireasury were taxpayers. Now we know that everyone pays 
an indirect tax upon almost every article of daily use. 
July celebrations will never be wholly “sane” till 
We cease to exclude half the people from a vote as to how 
large their taxes shall be and how the money shall be spent. 
rhe experience of the States and countries which have done 
away with this wrong has proved that 
is entirely 


Fourth of 


to do justice in this 
“safe.” &. &. BB. 


respect 


SHALL SHE DIE? 

A woman is under sentence of death in Canada 

widespread compassion among 
given to sympathy with criminals. 

Angelino Napolitano is a young italian 


whose 


case 1s poeple net 


arousing 
woman, said to 
have been noted among the peasants of her native place not 
only for her beauty, but for the sweetness of her temper. 
She has fcur small children, and is about to become the mother 
of a fitth, Her husband is said to have abused her because 
she refused to lead an immoral life and give him her earnings. 
Once she tried to drown herself, but was pulled out of the 


water. On one occasion he stabbed her, inflicting nine wounds, ' 
, 


Taxation without representation is as wrong | 


| 
| 





| 
| 





Our | . 


and she was for a long time in the hospital. Of late he had 
threatened repeatedly to kill her if she would not earn money 
for him by street-walking. In desperation, she finally killed 
him. 

She is sentenced to die on 
commutation of the penalty are pouring 
General of Canada with many thousand signatures. 

All decent people must agree that the man deserved to 
be “hanged repeatedly,” as Henry B. Blackwell once observed 
The poor girl was not justified 


August 9. Petitions for a 
in upon the Governor 


in a somewhat similar case. 
in taking the law into her own hands, but the provocation was 
extreme, and no legal redress was open to her—at least, so 
far as she knew. The sentence should be commuted to im- 
prisenment, and, in case of her good behavior in prison for a 
term of years, she should have a pardon. It is particularly 
revolting to think of an expectant mother awaiting the birth 
of a child under sentence of death. Who knows what ill 
effects her terror and anguish may have upon the poor iittle 
being destined to come into the world under such unhappy 
circumstances? 

The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association has held a public 
meeting and voted to petition fcr clemency. Bishop Samuel K. 
Fallows was among the speakers, and expressed himself as 
strongly in sympathy with the effort to save this young 
mother’s life. We hope that Suffrage Associations and societies 
of men and women everywhere will send in similar petitions. 
Remember that the time is shert. A. 6. B. 


JUDGE LINDSEY SAYS “OUTRAGEOUS 
SLANDER” 

One of the many falsehoods scattered by the opponents of 
equal rights for wemen has been the charge that Denver shows 
a great amount of juvenile crime—presumably due to mothers 
neglecting their children for politics. Judge Lindsey stigma- 
tizes this as an “outrageous slander,’ and he gives statistics. 
He says: 

“Out of a school population of over 50,000 children, there 
were complaints against only 608 children in the entire city of 
Denver during 1910 that were considered serious enough even 
to justify the filing of a formal petition for their correction. 
The great majority of their offences are of a rather trivial 
character. Out of the entire number, only 49 were complained 
against a second time. 

“The police officers of Denver and cthers who know what 
they are talking about would, I am sure, cheerfully testify that 
the criminal conditions among youths that formerly existed in 
Denver have not only greatly decreased, but, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the serious cases that we formerly had to cope with 
through exceptionally bad gangs that congregated in Denver 
have almost entirely passed away.” 

The Journal of Education, quoting these words, says: 

“There are times when the Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, gracious and patient as he is by nature, waxes indig- 
nant over misrepresentations of the Colorado situation; and his 
indignation is at present the most righteous of emotions.” 

A. S. B. 


THE SUFFRAGE PROCESSION 


If the suffrage procession of 3000 women in New York pro- 
duced so great an effect, how much more impressive must have 
been the march of the 50,000 women in London! The English 
papers, even those mest opposed to equal suffrage, are unani- 
mous in their praise. The London Daily Chronicle calls it “an 
impressive demonstraticn fitted to startle even the least observ- 
The Westminster Gazette says it was “a great and strik- 
The London Times says, comparing it with pre- 
vicus processions: “This was beyond them all in numbers and 
effect.” The Daily Telegraph says: “The organization was per- 
fect.. The Morning Leader says: “No royal review of Alder- 
shot was marshaled and rounded up with more smartness than 
this.’ The Manchester Guardian says: “There was no con 
fusion, although confusion would have been easy. The police 
have so much confidence in the wemen that they left them to 
their huge task unaided.’ The Daily News concludes a strik- 
ing editorial with the words: “This unity of women and this 
universality of the cause lift the movement into the rank of the 
great revolutions, and the march to Albert Hall may take its 
place with the march of the women to Versailles.” 


ant.” 
ing success.” 


Each of the Suffrage Asscciations held an overflowing meet- 
ing at the end of the march, and thousands of women couid not 
get in anywhere. Mrs. Pankhurst read telegrams of greeting and 
good wishes from the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and the newly formed Men’s International Alliance for Woman 
Suffrage and said she had received messages from Vanccuver 
and from all parts of the world. 
sion, she said in part: 


Refering to the great proces- 


“What does this demonstration of ours mean? 
tory! 


It means vic- 
We are here tonight, not only in the sure and certain 
hope of victery, but with a sure and certain knowledge hat vic- 
tory is very near. We, who began as a small, insignificant band 
of women, are now a mighty army, an irresistible foree, a force 
that is bound te win because it is a force, because it is an army 
composed of individuals all animated with a burning desire for 
freedom. Net only with a burning desire for freedom, but with 
a strong and mighty determination to win that freedom, not 
for any selfish ends, but in order to make the world into which 
we have been born better and happier than it ever can be with- 
out the help of women.” 


OUT OF HER OWN WAGES 


An impetus will probably be given to the woman suffrage 


| campaign in California by the decision in a recent divorce case 
| in Los Angeles. The wife of one Fred R. Fulman sought a di- 


| vorece on the ground of non-support. 


It was proved that her 


husband had never in all their married life given her a cent 
of money that he had himself earned; but he claimed that he 


had provided for her out of her own wages. She had worked 
steadily in a café and given him her earnings. Most of this 
money he spent, but he gave small amounts of it back to her 
from time to time for her own use. Under California law, a 
married woman's earnings belong to her husband, ana the court 


, decided that in this case the wife had been supported by the 


husband’s money, although it was money earned wholly by her 
Own labor. A.S.B 


——. 
HEADQUARTERS LETTER 
To all Suffragists: 

Did yeu ever realize how much more money {t,o 
suffragists spend in their work than we do? 

One of their societies alone spent last year $17.4) 
most of this money was spent for just the sort of thine 
we spend our money, and not for startling display. 

Lock at the following contrasts and you will seo that mere 
militancy is not the chief difference between their , 


Eng}j 
Nxlis} 


Alsy 
lor Whi h 


vork and 


ours: 

MRS. PANKHURST’S' SO- OUR NATIONAL ASSOCIA 
CIETY, THE W. 8S. P. U., TION spent last yea; 
(which is only one of seven- 
teen English Associations) 
spent last year: 1. FOR PUBLISHING Is 

1. FOR PUBLISHING ITS PAPER, “THE \ OMAN’s 
PAPER, “VOTES FOR WO- JOURNAL,” $11,000. 

MEN,” $45,000. 
We SHOULD spend at least $36,009 in erder to ii}, trate the 
paper properly, to publish it quickly, to employ more people on 


its staff, all of which will increase its circulation, there secu 
ing the advertising which alone can make it self-supportine 

2. FOR PRESS WORK, GEN- 2. FOR THE 
ERAL ADVERTISING AND REAU, $3800. 
PUBLICITY, $12,000. 

We SHOULD spend at least $5000 for increasing «,), Work 
of getting suffrage material into the syndicated press o; the 
whole country. The changed attitude of the press toward gyy. 
rage is neither accidental nor spontaneous, but is largely qyp 
to the far reaching work of the Press Bureau. 

Local clubs get the benefit of all this work without knowing 


PRESS BI 
; 


it. 

3. FOR PRINTING 
STATIONERY, $12,000. STATIONERY, $2500. 

We SHOULD spend at least $6000. Publishing |iteratyye 
is a business, and as such it needs capital and a business map 
ager for the department. 

All individual suffragists and local clubs need 
but cannot afford to print in quantity; only a central a; 
ean do this to advantage. 

4, FOR HEADQUARTERS 4. FOR 
EXPENSES (not including sal- EXPENSES 
aries) $27,000. ies) $10,800. 

We SHOULD spend at least $25,000 in order to tisintain 
adequate quarters in a large city and to enlarge our office staff 
to meet the increased demands upcn us. 

There must be some one place in the country Where al; 
questions can be answered, all wants supplied. 
creasing faster than we can take care of them. 

THE W. S. P. U. has 110 OUR ASSOCIATION HAs 
PAID WORKERS AND A _ ONLY 17 PAID WORKURS (in 
COUNTRY CONTAINING 41,- cluding the staff of The Wom 
000,000 PEOPLE IN WHICH an’s Journal, whose editor gives 
TO WORK. her services free) AND 4 

COUNTRY CONTAINING 93 
000,000 PEOPLE IN) \WHICH 

THEIR TOTAL LAST TO WORK. 

YEAR’S EXPENDITURE WAS OUR TOTAL LAST YEARS 
$172,500. SXPENDITURE WAS $55,000 
(including $8000 for speakers 
and literature in 
States). 

All this is work that only a National Association can do 

It is work that must be done and our estimate of $. 
modest and ccnseryative. 


AND 3. FOR PRINTING = Any 


literature 


ociation 


HEADQUARTERS 
(including = sala; 


Both are in 


( impaign 


ieee 


Le | 


It is imperative that this nioney be 
raised. 


There were last year over 75,000 organized suffragists in 
this country, but our income from dues is only $2000 
One dollar a year from each organized suffragist \: give 


us the income we are asking for, namely, $75,000. 
If we had this much annually we could work in 
worry. 


ead Ol 


Hew much will you give, now? 
How much will you undertake to raise before our Conve 
tion in October? 
Sincerely yours, Jessie Ashi 


June 30, 111 

P. 8. 

The difference between some of the “marked-dow! 
of the department stores and curs is that ours are real barsallis 
as will be seen by the advertising columns in this issue 

Our storage room is very limited, and we must sou pul 
lish new literature in large quantities. The only way we ©al 
find space for it is to sell rapidly some of those things of whic! 
we still have a large stock. Two of these are the pamplilet ¢! 
New Zealand, by Mrs. Shepard, President of the Council of 
Women, and Mrs. McCulloch’s compilation of testimony 0" 
the mayors of cities in the Suffrage States. 

Both of these are compact, interesting and valuabl: 
ef each, 2 for 6c, postpaid). 

The third special “bargain” is Mrs. Dietrick’s book. 
the relation between the church and the whole wom!) 
ment. It is most readable, spirited and conclusive. ‘|! 
lowing pungent sentences indicate the virility of the book: 

“The only woman he (Jesus) ever condemned was (lie do 


inestic drudge, whe allowed herself to be ‘cumbered with mue 
serving.’ ” 


gales” 


F pric e 


owns 
move 


e fol 


sevela 


“Thus did Christian bishopriecs, in the course ©! 
centuries, gradually become desirable positions for « 
men; and thus did ambitious men begin diligently te 
to women of the beauty of self-effacement and avoidance 
notoriety, of the loveliness of feminine self-sacrifice, ©! '!* 
peculiarly admirable quality of feminine modest reti'* 
the virtue of obedient ‘womanly’ silence, of the swee!li® 
meek subjugation of women to men, and, above all, of ‘lie “" 


Seemliness of women's teaching when those instructed 
men!” 


hitious 
pre ich 


vent, ol 


s Ol 
were 


“The only method of restoring the natural equality 0! dig 


nity between men and women lies in the demolishment ©! 
elaborate theological structure which maintains that wo™ 
made for the possession of man in a sense in which man is ™ 
made for woman.” 

It would be well worth while if every Suffragist would te 
sent a copy of this book to some clergyman of he! acquail” 
ance, for there are still those whe need it, and those 
will enjoy it just the same. (Price, 15c, postpaid). 
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Mary Ware Dennett. 
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Te emegpeneee 
FOR BEGINNERS 
The Real Point 


poth as individuals and 


t 


<) fragt! a 
" nizations, are steadily and in- 
3 orgamlZan ; ; 
: ly asked the follewing ques- 
easils a 
“eo ire. the present laws re- 
= women and children in the 
ating o 


Stat 
arious 


it is the discrimination 


’ How gre - 

inst Woh is for more 
aa jow much need is there for . 

| protection for children? 

” how much better are the 
poe . to women and children 
— or ~ which have Woman 
ll shay in those which have not 
suffrag 


ed il 

aoa ers to these questions are 
interesting and important; in- 
all public-spirited people 
in social progress; im- 
very citizen of the coun- 
concerned or not about 


? 


vers 
rerestiney 


who belle 


ortant 


try, whethel! 

gsccial prosress. 

But, are interesting and im- 
ause they are parts of 


portant 
a : . . 
economie and social re- 


because they are suffrage 
While it is true that 
State in the whole coun- 
; of which are as fair to 
vomen as to men, this fact forms no 
art whatever of the logic upon which 
the equal suffrage demand is made. 
While it is true that mest suffrag- 
sts are publie-spirited people, and 
are deeply distressed about 
miust laws, and are keenly endeavor- 
ing to bring about better legislation, 
io remind themselves over 
gain that such interest and 
belongs to their duty as 
nd does not belong to their 
work as suffragists, 
They also have to remember the 


necessary 


search, 1 
argument! 
rere is 


try, tne 


therelore 


they have 
and ovel 
such Wo 


citizens 


history of the enfranchisement of 
wen in this country, as shown by the 
followi! facts: 

1. The first voters got their right 


the original colonial charters, 
them including religious qual- 
ifications, and all of them including 
property qualifications, thus restrict- 
ug the ballot to relatively few men. 

» After the Revolution, for the sake 
if the common defense” and the 
general welfare,” the religious qual- 
ification was removed. A large num- 
er of men were then enfranchised, 
uit they did not ask for the vote, nor 
did they promise to use it well or to 
use it at all. 

3. In 1790, by the Naturalization Act 
of Congress, another large number of 
enfranchised, which act al- 
so enfranchised their descendants, 
iud again, they did not ask for the 


promise to use it well. 


by 


most oO 


nen were 


ote nol 


1 When the Negroes were given the 
vole, vas not at their request, nor 
vere they required to show that they 
vould tiake good use of it. 


. The same has been true of the 
enfranchised Indians. Now what is 
required, at present, of a man before 
lie can vote in the United States? 


He tiust be 21 years old. 

He tuust be native born or natural- 
ized 

Il solue States he must be able to 
read 

That is all. 

. He is not asked whether he will use 
He ot asked if all men want to 
He is not asked if he thinks the 
WS heed changing, 

He is not asked if he will promise 

0 better the laws. 

He is not asked to give statistics 


showing whether men have previously 
ised their votes to better the laws. 

He is not asked if he is sure he can 
till be good father. 


He is not asked to “remain attrac- 
ve alter he votes. 
But all such requirements, and 


hore, ave made of women when they 
“spire to vote, 

Mrs. Catt said at the Senate Suf- 
“ge hearing in April, 1910: ‘In the 
‘le Hundred and twenty years of na- 
ehal lite, no class of men have been 
) organize a movement in be- 
‘heir own enfranchisement. 
ican women, who have con- 
persistent, intelligent move- 
half a century, which has 
nger and stronger with the 
their cwn en- 
‘tent and supported by a pe- 
‘10,000 citizens of the United 
‘“'e told that it is unnecessary 
” “onsider their plea, since all wo- 
want to vote,” 


loreed ¢ 
half of 
let Any 
Nicted 

Went fi, 
grown «ty 
ite pealing for 
4nchiss 
‘hon ot 


Stat 
“ldles 


“el do not 


*.. * lew Southern States there are 
alifes, educational and property 
, “aUlons affecting the Negro 


olers on 
; ‘Who 
© orga 
‘ardly eg 
“8ed Classes 


Sticians 


‘forms the opposition? Not 
zed Anti-Suffragists (they 
int), but “the special-privi- 
and the professional 
ened: Who are constitutionally 
tens} ° More voters and to the ex- 


Tote” ®t More power to those who 


Just so long as the opposition; can’ 
keep the suffragists busy giving 
premises and proof that women will 
use the vote to good advantage when 
they get it, just so long will the Op- 
position keep on asking for 
promises and more proof. 

It is time to stop that sert of work, | 
as suffrage work, and concentrate! 
all our energies on the real point, 
namely, that the qualifications for 
voting shall be made without regard 
to sex. 


| 


more 


THE CONVENTION SEAL 





THE DIRECT ELECTION OF 


SENATORS 
The officers of the National Asso- 
ciation have sent a letter to each 


member of Cengress urging that the 
‘bill providing for the direct election 
of U. S. Senators be amended so as 
tc make women eligible as electors. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Miss Mills, in last week’s Journal, 
opposes the proposed revisions by 
which any suffrage association of net 
less than 50 members may belong to 
the National Association and be en- 
titled to delegate representation in 
the National Convention upon pay- 
ment of a minimum of $10 as dues. 

Miss Mills bases her opposition on 
the fear lest the State Associations 
be disintegrated, the power of organ- 
ization Weakened, confusion be pro- 
duced, and unity of action hindered. 
She quotes as proof that her fear is 
grounded upon experience, the fact 
that the New Ycerk State Association 
tried the experiment of admitting lo- 
cal clubs directly, instead of through 
the county organizations, and found 
it a failure; and she argues that the 
same result would occur if the Na- 
tional Association should adopt an 
“open door’ pcelicy. 

All these fears and conclusions 
must be logical and tenable if certain 
conditions had not developed in the 
suffrage movement which must neces- 
sarily alter the “rules of the game.” 

Miss Mills says: “A plan of organ- 
ization which has worked well for so 
many years shculd not be discarded 
for a new one which, when tried, has 
proved a failure.” 

It is not always true that what has 
previously been a_ successful plan 
must be the only successful plan, for 
the present or for the future. Organ. 
izations, like individuals, often have 
to discard methods, which, like 
clothes, were serviceable, but 
presently become unsuitable or cut- 
worn. 

In drafting the revisions, the com- 
mittee had specially in mind the 
great changes in our conditions, due 
tu the great recent growth of suf- 
frage activity, namely, that whereas 
there was once only one sort of suf- 
frage organization needed or possible, 
now there are many kinds, and 
whereas, in the earlier days the suf- 
fragists were, for the most part, one 
sort of women, now we are literally 
all sorts, and present day suffrage 
work is correspondingly made up of 
all kinds of suffrage activity. There 
are about as many different ways of 
doing suffrage werk as there are of 
poking a fire or making coffee, and 
there is room for every single kind, 
but the workers naturally will not all 
rally round the same banner, nor all 
belong to the same type of associa- 
tion, non find their respective niches 
ut the end of cnly one straight and 
narrow road. We have to remember 
that all roads lead to Rome, and all 
suffrage work leads toward victory. 
And we must make our organization 
pliable enough to include every sort 
of suffragist and every sort ef suf- 
frage work. 

It would seem as if the proper func- 


once 


to represent the entire suffrage work 
of that State, to co-ordinate all its 


ter-active and orderly, so that the 
greatest possible result would be 





tion of a State Association should be | 


different elements and make them in- | 





gained from combined 
effort. 

Such combination and federation is 
a natural and spontaneous process, 
but it can not be compulsory. Com- 
pulsory co-operaticn is a contradic. 
tion of terms, and no c'auses in any 
constitation can produce it if there 
is not willingness on the part of par- 
ticipants. No State Association can 
lead or control the suffrage werk in 
a given State, constitutions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, except 
upon the merit of its own power to 
secure willing support and co-opera- 
tion from the varicus associations of 
which it is composed. If it is true 
that a State Association should be the 
hatural composite of all the suffrage 
activity in the State, it is even more 
true that the National Association 
should stand for the entire suffrage 
movement of this ccuntry in all its 
variety and individuality. 

To force local associations out of 
official connection with the National 
Association unless they are willing to 
enter only through a State Assccia- 
tion, offers to a local association what 
may cr may not be a barrier in its 
according to particular 
characteristics of the State Associa- 
tion involved. 

We can not affcrd to have our basis 
of affiliation present a possible bar- 
rier anywhere to any good suffrage 
work. We must take carefal heed 
lest in our anxiety to make our organ- 
ization strong we make it weak in- 
stead by the stringency of our rules. 

On general 


co-operative | 


progress, 


principles, keeping 
people out, if they den't happen to 
choose to come in our way, does not 
indicate strength. But 
people in, all kinds of 
broad, 


gathering 
people, on a 
common does mean 
strength. 

The National Asscciation is fast 
outgrowing its old-time duty of being 
“the voice crying in the wilderness,” 
the mother organization which must 
produce and support the State Asso- 
ciations and finance and 
the campaigns. 
ment, in a 


basis, 


administer 
The suffrage move- 
gratifying number of 
States, has matured to the point of 
almest entire self-support, and that 
blessed mile-stone will ere long be 
reached by a number of others. 

It now remains for the National 
Association to do for the whole work 
what no local association can do for 
it, or for itself. 

I feel that the very thing which 
Miss Mills dreads would prove a great 
help in the States, and would per- 
ceptibly lessen instead of increase 
confusion, and would tend to increase 
unity hindering it. It 
would certainly tend to develop the 
spirit which will rise to the support 
of the big werk for the National As- 
sociation, outlined in 


instead of 


which is Miss 
Ashley's Headquarters Letter for this 
week. 

Mary Ware Dennett. 


AT STOCKHOLM 


(Concluded from Page 211.) 


the type of face. It is not often reg- 
ularly beautiful, but is very interest- 
ing and capable looking. I am grow- 
ing to love women with homely, fine 


faces. 
Morning Meeting 


Minutes, ete. Jus Suffragii. Finan- 
cial report. Miss Kramers, 940 sub- 
seribers altogether. Auditor’s Report. 
Accepted. Treasurer's Report. Mrs. 
Coit. Adopted. 

Miss MacMillan suggested tha’. tne 
money in the treasury be used io 
have Mrs. Catt’s speech of yesterday 
translated into foreign languages. 
Voted. 

Miss Shaw 
distributed to libraries, 

Mrs. Catt. Flag and Banner 
sented. Thanks voted to donors. 
How may enfranchised 
countries help? Miss Marshall of 
Great Britain: Hindrance not the op- 
position of bad men, but the lack of 
imagination of good men, who do net 
grasp the significance of the woman’s 
test overcome by spread- 
public press 
woman’s 


moved old reports be 


pre- 


Discussion. 


movement. 
ing the truth in the 
through an international 
press bureau. 

Miss Hubrecht: Spoke of the great 
weight carried by the resolution 
| passed last November by the Austra- 
lian Parliament, and emphasizes the 
importance of working to obtain such 
official statements, 





Dr. Quam: 
literature, 
Mrs. Lesser, U. S. A.: 


Work best by printed 


RUCS REPAIRED 


While the family is away for the sum- 


7 ; mer is an advantageous time for the neces- 
Gave a gen- sary repairs to be made in the furnishings 


eral summary of work which could be |°f the town house, and the housekeeper 


done by 
cluding 


enfranchised 
publicity work and _ public |; 
work, on State and National Commis- 
sions, etc. 

Mrs. Hjelt: In Finland the minutes 
of the District official reports, etc., 
referring to the work done by the 


an exact official 
summary of what and how much the 
women have done. Can be used by 


unenfranchised countries for refer- 
ence. 
Mrs. Isaakscn, Norway: Suggested 


a committee in each country to send 
accurate information to the Interna- 
tional Alliance. 

Mrs. Mirovitch, Russia: Correct 
false newspaper reports in Jus Suf- 
fragii; incidentally entarge Jus Suf- 
fragii. Carry false reports to court. 
Speak before meetings of journal- 
ists. 

Afternoon Meeting 


Proposals of New Business. Depu- 


tation to Mr. Asquith. Thanks to 
Australian Parliament for their res- 
olution. Greeting to W. T. U. L. 


Convention (U. 8.) Peace resolution 
(U. S.) Child Marriages in India res- 
olution (U. S.) International bureau 
in London. Printing of reports De- 
fore the convention hereafter. 
Left-over Business. Report for 
Suomalainen Naisliitto (Finland.) 
Lecture courses on social conditions. 
Politics, local bodies act independent- 
ly. Report from Swedish Women’s 
Association, Finland. To unite 
Swedish women in Finland for their 
political education and effectiveness. 
To support women candidates (there 
still are antis who oppose them.) 

International Men’s League, Hol- 
land, Mr. Mansfeldt; N. Y., England, 
France, Hungary, Holland and Ger- 
many organized. To form a branch in 
Sweden during this convention. Ask 
for names. Ask room in Jus Suffragii. 
(The German League not yet formed, 
but a German man present is pledged 
to form one.) 
Continuation of Morning’s Discussion 

Mrs. Heymann, Germany: infran- 
chised countries are to invite any 
delegations from other countries pass- 
ing through there to a conference 


: : who wishes to have her oriental floor cov- 
countries, in-|erings or hangings repaired and cleansed 
will find us a most efficient agent for this 


mportant work, 


ARMENIAN RUG AND CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 TEMPLE PLACE Tel., Ox. 3625 


Booklet mailed upon request 





women in public life, are collected and | 66 ”9 
ee Woman and Labor 


Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


Every Suffragist needs it. 
at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
$1.37 postpaid 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world. 


The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
crder and postage. 


On sale 





Some Famous Speakers 


Dr. Augspurg, the German President 
and leader, spoke. She is sturdy of 
figure, strong of feature, with close- 
cropped, curling, gray hair and loose- 
hanging robes of black or white. She 
always appears to me like some monk 
of old, austere, commanding, far vi- 
sioned. One can picture her thunder- 
ing words of wrath, exhorting to re- 
form, and picturing dreams and vi- 
sions. I wonder what she really says! 
Mrs. Snowden that England is 
on the eve of victory, the principle 
is already won and only its applica- 
tion is now to be decided. With 
much praise to the men, she told of 
the Conciliation Bill, which would en- 
franchise 1,000,000 women. Eighty- 
six per cent of these earn their own 
living or do their own housework, 
therefore the bill is acceptable to the 
democrats, while the conservatives 
are satisfied because not more wom- 
en are enfranchised. The House de- 
sires its passage, but is not enthusi- 


said 





when equal suffrage shall be ex- 
pounded, (An original idea.) 

Dr. Shirmacher, Germany: Papers 
will not correct misstatements or 
print Always send two per- 
sons, that they may corroborate what 
Benefit of a woman’s funny 


reports. 


was said. 


paper. 

Mrs. Wickssell, Sweden:  Investt- 
gation made by the Swedish Govern- 
ment of the workings of equal suf- 
frage. 

Miss Schwimmer, Budapest: Ex- 


tend Jus Suffragii into international 
press bureau. Appear oftener. Im- 
mediate news to be distributed at once 
from Jus Suffragii by a special means 
to the national organizations. Black 
and white lists of newspapers unfavor- 
“If women 
encourage 


able and favorable to us. 
did that!” 
women. 

Miss Hanson, Denmark: A newly- 
formed press agency, which draws 
material chiefly from England and 
United States papers. Lack of up-to- 
date news. 

Mrs. Catt suggests considering in- 
corporation with a view of receiving 


column to 


bequests, etc. 
Fraternal Greetings 

Fraternal greetings. International 
Council of Women. Swedish Council 
of Women. W. T. U. L. of U. S. 
Katharine Dreier. National Council of 
W. Denmark. National Council of W. 
Norway. National Council of Holland. 


Evening Meeting 

Royal Opera House. 

We had very fine seats in the box, 
where we could hear everything but 
understand but little, for four out cf 
six speeches were in German or 
Swedish. 

Selma Lagerlof Speaks 


Selma Lagerlof, the winner of the 
Nobel literature prize, spoke. It is a 
strange sensation to sit in a box over- 
‘ooking a large audience sitting silent 
as the dead, while one sad voice 
spezks out into the silence words ab- 
solutely without meaning to you; then 
to see all over that audience people 


moved to tears! Truly it was as 
though one watched a miracle, re- 
specting, uncomprehending, wonder- 
ing. 


astic about it. Asquith has been 
forced to promise a week of time for 
discussion next session. The anti ac- 
tivity is a tribute to the imminent 
success of the suffragists. The vote 
is unitedly desired by nurses, doctors, 
teachers and mill workers. It is only 
opposed by the sheltered and wealthy. 
In ccnelusion, she appealed to all 
those present to work for suffrage. 
Shaw with wit, com- 
cleverness ana moving elo- 
I could not hamper my en- 
joyment of her speech by note-taking. 
She spoke magnificently of the won- 
derful binding together of the world’s 
womanhood in this International Alli- 
ance, saying that she considered the 
International Suffrage Alliance a 
greater force for world’s peace than 
all the Hague Conferences ever held. 
Oh, how they cheer her! 


June 13 


Anna 
pelling 
quence. 


spoke 


We are falling terribly behind in 
our business, having hardly begun this 
afternoon's when the time of adjourn- 
ment arrived. They are threatening 
to fill up tomorrow afternoon, which 
will give us very little sightseeing in 
Stockholm. 

rather disappointed In the 
total of the discussion on how 
the enfranchised lands could help 
others. Nine-tenths of it wandered on 
to a discussion of the best way to 
work in the unenfranchised lands. 
One idea, however, seemed to crys- 
tallize itself slowly from the mass of 
talk, the benefit that would ensue 
from the establishment of a central 
press or information bureau, to se- 
cure and circulate accurate informa- 
tion of suffrage work and workings In 
a'l lands. This might be by an en- 
largement of the scope of Jus Suf- 
fragii, or by the establishment of a 
bureau. 


I was 
sum 


new 
The other achievement of today 
was the formation of the _ Interna- 
tional Men’s League. There were 
fraternal delegates here from five 
Men’s Leagues, and the announcement 
was made of six Leagues uniting to 
form the International. On question- 
ing how this might be, we learn that 
there was a lone German man here 
who was so “enthused” that he has 








ee 
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pledged himself to organize a League 


in Germany, and in the meantime this, A. M. and 6 P. M., or for more than) kee. 
10 hours per day cr 60 hours per week 


unborn league is affiliated. Moreover, 
the men are keen on leaving behind 
them a Swedish League. Good work 
for these men! 

As we returned from the evening 


meeting at 11 o'clock it was about 88/ county against the support of bas- 


light as at 8.30 or 9 at home. The sun 
goes not far below the horizcn, nor 
for long. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 

The answers printed in regard to 
Arkansas are taken from the replies 
sent in by Mrs. John Fletcher of Lit- 
tle Rock, the President of the Feder- 
ated Clubs, and others, much to the 
same effect, by Minnie N. Rutherford 
of Magazine, a W. C. T. U. Superin- 
tendent. 

In 1909 an 


phiet on 


idrurable 24-page pam- 
Affecting Rights of 
Married Women” published in 
Fort Smith. Many Arkansas women 
would want this if we knew the author 
and the price of the pamphtet. 


“Laws 
was 


C. W. McC. 

[The questions to which these are 
the answers were published in The 
Woman's Journal of May 27. Each of 
our readers should cut out the list 
and paste it.] 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. None. 

4. Yes. 

5. No. 

6. Law only requires husband to 
support wife. 

7. None. 

8. No. 

9. Wife is entitied to dower, but 
husband has no interest in her real 
estate except by will. 

10. No. 

11. Imprisonment in the county 


jail for one year, or fine of not less 


than $50 nor more than $1,000, or 
both. 
12. Impotence; willful desertion 


for one year; the existence of a wife 
or husband at the time of marriage; 
conviction of felony; habitual drunk- 
enness for one year; cruel and bar- 
barous treatment, or the offering of 
such indignities that the condition of 
either is rendered unbearable; adul- 


tery. 
13. No. 
14. The father is the legal guar- 


dian of the children, but may not ap- 
prentice or dispose of them without 
the consent of the mother. If there 
were question of “sharing” the earn- 
ings of a child, the law would lean 
toward the father, unless the court 
had given the mother custody of the 
children. Women are still classed, 
even in this State, with idiots ana 1n- 
fants. 

15. Yes, unless he has notified the 
creditor previously that he will not be 
responsible. 


16. 

17. No. 

18. Yes. 

19. So far as her separate property 


is concerned, but he is “entitled to 
her services in the home,” but if she 
does work elsewhere, he cannot col- 
lect her wages, nor can he interfere 
with her “partnerships” in which her 
own property is invested. 


20. Yes, up to and including the 
State University. 
21. Women constitute about nine- 


tenths of all the teaching force in the 
State, but are usually in subordinate 
positions. In almost every case the 
“principal” is a man and all the other 
teachers women. The law does not 
forbid the election of a woman as 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, but it has never been done, 


and women do not serve on school 
boards. 

22. No. About two-thirds as much 
salary is paid a woman as a man 
teacher. . 

23. No. 

24. None. 

25. Yes. 

26. No. 

27. None. | have known of women 


acting as notaries public, but even 
then, if objection is made, it is sus- 
tained. The words “qualified elector” 
creep in with astonishing regularity. 

28. 

29. No. Our State institutions, 
such as insane asylum, deaf, dumb 
and b‘ind schools, also reform school, 
have a head officer, a man, who must 
be a married man and reside with his 
family in the institution, the wife sup- 
posed to assist. Insane women are 
allowed female attendants from home 
to the place of commitment (at the 
same rate of compensation as a man 
would receive). The employment of 
assistants is entrusted to the superin- 
tendent, and women are employed. In 
the case of the insane asylum, the su- 
perintendent is the head physician. 

30. We have a statute providing 
for police matrons, more honored in 
the breach than the observance, but 
all our larger towns have a matron 
at the railway stations. 

31. No. 

32. No. Little night work is done 
outside of the home, except in the 
fields. There are very few factories 





in the State, and women are forbidden 
to work in the numerous mines. The} 
child labor law forbids employment of ! 


| chitdren under 14 years between 


in factories. 


7 | in the Matthews Building in Milwau- 
Resolutions of congratulation 
for Mrs. Brown were 
Greetings from 


= 


and affection 
unanimously passed. 


34. Sixteen years. 

35. Conviction means death. There | Ex-Governor Brady of Idaho and from 
is no minimum. (Conviction is not|the Mlincis Executive Board were 
easy.) given. 

36. “To indemnify and protect the 


tards,” the father is compelled, “upon 
conviction” (which is never obtained, 
so far as I know) to pay not less than 
$5 nor more than $15 for the lying-in 
expenses, and not less than $1 nor 
more than $3 per month till the child 
is seven years of age, and shall give 
bond in the sum of $300 for the cost 
to the county of the maintenance of 
the child while under seven years of 
age. (Il never knew the father to sup- 
port a bastard in this State.) 

37. A crime. 

39. Not more than one year in the 
penitentiary, or a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $2,000. 

40. Idiots, insane, infants, crimi- 
nals (usually carefully pardoned out 
just before expiration of sentence, to 


restore citizenship). There is no 
property or educational qualification 
for the franchise. 

41. No. 

42. None. They can petition 
against the sale of liquor under the 
“three-mile” law, and in certain mu- 
nicipal matters may petition, if tax- 
payers. 

43-44. It would require a constitu- 
tional amendment before women 
could vote at all. The constitution 


provides for all male persons, 21 years 
of age. 


A CORRECTION 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

I wish to call your attention to two 
inaccuracies in the replies to the ques- 
tions on the legal status of women in 
Virginia. 

Question 22. “Do the salaries paid 
the women average as high as the sal- 
aries paid the men? If not, what ratio 
do they bear to the salaries paid 
men?” is answered affirmatively. In 
the high schoo] in this city the sal- 
aries of women teachers range from 
$550 a year to $850, of men from $1200 
a year to $1600. There is no reason. 


to supose that Lynchburg is an ex-| 


ception to the other cities in the State. 

Question 33. “Does your law pro- 
vide sanitary regulations for factories 
and shops where women are employed 
or prescribe hours of labor?” is an- 
swered as follows: “No such sanitary 
regulations other than general sani- 
tary laws applicable to all buildings, 
including factories and shops, without 
respect to sex of employees. No pre- 
scriptions as to hours of labor.” In 
addition to the general sanitary laws 
applicable to all buildings, including 
factories and shops, Chapter 14 of the 
Session Laws of 1910, entitled “An Act 
in relation to certain proper sanitary 
arrangements to be provided in facto- 
ries, workshops, mercantile establish- 
ments or offices and imposing penal- 
ties for failure to provide such ar- 
rangements,” declares that wherever 
women are employed certain sanitary 
requirements must be met. As to the 
hours of labor, Section 3657b of the 


1904 code forbids the employment of | 


women and children under 14 years in 
any factory or manufacturing estab- 
lishment for more than 10 hours in 
any one day of 24 hours. 

I have written to the law firm that 


Plans for a Wisconsin edition of 
The Woman’s Journal were talked 
about informally, and all will co- 
operate in making it a success. 

Mrs. Devoe of Washington told of 
the careful organizing which brought 
success in her State. 

Some cf those present were officers 
of the recently organized Political 
Equality League of Wisconsin: the 
President, Miss Ada L. James, the 
daughter of Senator James, the 
father of the bill; Mrs. H. C. Lyman 
of Madison, the first Vice-President, 
and Miss Mabel M. Judd, the Secre- 
tary of their Headquarters. These 
are located at 1013 Wells Building, 
Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Lyman moved that the Presi- 

dent, Mrs. Brown, appoint a commit- 
tee of three to meet with a similar 
committee from the League, to agree 
on some basis of harmonious affilia- 
tion of the two organizations, or 
some scheme to prevent duplication 
cf work. Such committees are meet- 
ing this morning. 
In the evening following the busi- 
ness session was the theatre benefit 
for the Wisconsin W. S. A. arranged 
for by Mrs. Hipke. 

Despite the night's being extremely 
warm, an excellent audience was 
present. Before the play, Major Sei- 
del, of Milwaukee, made an earnest 
woman suffrage speech, and Mrs. 
Brown responded in words of enthusi- 
astic eloquence. Mrs. DeVce spoke 
between the first and second acts 
about the Washington campaign, and 
Mrs. McCulloch between the second 
and third acts. All the suffragists 
were warmly applauded, as were also 
the actors, who did some good work 
, between the speeches. The large at- 
tendance ought to help the Wisconsin 
treasury. The manager of this 
theatre, ‘The Davidson,” is a weman. 
Hence, perhaps, this generosity. 

The Wisconsin Association decided 
to employ Mrs. DeVoe tc help run 
| their campaign. The Wisconsin 
| League thus far is calling on its offi- 
cers and members for gratuitous ser- 
will begin its automobile 
tour at Madison, Aug. 1, with no out- 
side worker beside Miss Harriet Grim 
{of Illinois. Then in September Rev. 
| Olympia Brown, of the Wisconsin W. 
|S. A., plans to place Miss Grim at the 
| County Fairs, where voters do con- 
| giegate. 


| ful. 











vice. It 


The workers are very hope- 


Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 


THE UNDESIRABLE 


(Concluded from Page 209) 





and county prisons in California num- 
‘ bered 2,359 males and only 24 fe- 
males. 

As it is not possible to give reports 
cf criminals from all courts, I have 


furnished the answers, calling their Chosen that over which Frank R. 


attention to the mistakes. 
I have long wanted to tell you how 


much benefit and pleasure I derive | 


from The Woman's Journal. I should 
like to see it read by every woman in 
the land. 
Elizabeth L. Otey. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


Wisconsin 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

The Wisconsin W. S. A. called a 
business meeting cf its members to 
prepare for the arduous campaign 
preceding their success in November, 


1912. They met in Milwaukee, June 
25, in the elegant club room of the 
Hotel Pfister. The morning and 


afternoon sessions were largely de- 
voted to reports of the situation in 
various parts of the State, and to ar- 
ranging for future work. A campaign 
committee was appointed, of which 
the following were members: Mrs. 
Gustave Hipke and Dr. Louise P. 
Crow, of Milwaukee, Miss Linda 
Rhodes of Lancaster, and Mrs. Par- 
dell. 

Rev. Brown, the State 
President for so many years, will run 
up often frcm her home in Racine to 


Olympia 


look after things in the Heado.arters 


Willis presides as an example of ex- 
isting conditions. Judge Willis said: 
“In the last two years I have tried 
about 500 cases, 491 of the accused 
being males and only nine females. 
Of the nine women, two were sent 
to State prison; two cases are still 
pending; five are on probation and 
four made good; one left the county 
leaving a bad record.” Judge Willis 
showed me a report on the convic- 
tions of felonies in California, and 
out of 733 felonies only nine had been 
committed by women. I also saw a 
repert from the State prison at San 
Quentin dated September 28, 1910— 
| 1,856 males and only 28 females. 

| I then called upon Charles Lenhau- 
|sen, Captain of Police, who told me 
| that during the fiscal year of 1909 and 
|1910, 17,275 arrests were made— 
16,685 males and only 590 females. 
I asked Captain Lenhausen if men 
|and women were arrested for the 
same charges, and he replied, “Abso- 
| lutely.” 

In September, 1910, Captain Len- 
|hausen took a census of the under- 
| world, and found that there were 
1351 outcast women in Les Angeles. 
It will be remembered that the popu- 
jlation of Los Angeles is over 318,000 
a is safe to say that about half are 
, women, so the relative number of out- 
cast women is very small. 

Captain Lenhausen said, 


| 





further, 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waist 





The plain shirtwaist is always in 
style and the model shown herewith 
has the favorite peasant shoulder with 


sleeve and body cut in one. In order 
to assure a comfortable fit, however, 
there is a gore under the arm and this 
follows the sleeve from the cuff to the 
bedy and then continues down the 
waist to the belt. In this manner 
there is no difficulty in fitting the 
waist satisfactorily. The pattern 5189 
is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2 1-2 
yards of 36-inch material. 

The above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 
this paper. 
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™ LADIES’ NINE GORE sxipy” 














5172 ~ 


This model is in the very ates 
style, being exceptionally flat in its 
general effect. Each seam Jays just 
a trifle over the adjoining one and the 
seam is stitched down along part of 
its length. In the back there ig 4 
reversed box pleat and here the Clos. 
ing is placed. 

This skirt offers an excellent mcedel 
for narrow materials, such ag taffetas 
and satin. It may also serve for wide 
fabrics, but these then will have {o be 
cut and much of the width is wasted. 
The pattern 5172 is cut in sizes 99 
to 34 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires 33-4 yards of 50-inch 
material. 

The above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 
this paper. 





that this class of women constitute a 
floating population, and drift, like 
miners, wherever there is a boom or 
excitement. 

Asked what effect he thought these 
women would have upon politics, he 
replied: “None whatever, as in the 
first place they would be obliged to 
register, which would necessitate giv- 
ing their names, residence and occu- 
pation.” 

It would appear that, should there 
be a rainy election day and only 25 per 
cent. instead of 40 per cent. of the 
“good women” went to the polls, 
and all the bad women voted, even 
then this much-dreaded element would 
be very small in proportion. 

Mrs. Von Wagner of the City 
Housing Ccmmission tells me there 
are at least 3,000 Slavonians, 2,000 
Greeks and Arabians, and thousands 
of single American men living in 
rooming houses who are voters. Rev. 
Dana Bartlett made the same esti- 
mate as to this class of unmarried 
men, foreign born and natives, and 
said that they are the men on whom 
ward politicians bring to bear their 
strongest pressure. 

I asked Mrs. Ven Wagner and Mr. 
Bartlett in regard to the wife of the 
dissolute married man—she who lives 
in the slums, where the women are 
supposed to be of a lower order of in- 
telligence than even the men—what 
would be the attitude of this woman 
if she had the privilege of expressing 
herself? They said that without a 
doubt she weuld vote for better con- 
ditions, and to remove the tempta- 
tions which are ruining her home. 

So the concensus of opinion from 
the City Hall, Court House, Hall of 
Justice, Police Statien, City Library 
and the slums themselves, is, that the 
vote and the influence of the so-called 
“bad women” will not be a factor in 
the political situation when women 
have the franchise. 


THE LONDON PROCESSION 
(Concluded from Page 209) 


all ranks taking part in the demon- 
stration. A chance jeer brought no re- 
sponse from them, but a sympathetic 
word calted forth pleased and grateful 
recognition. There was no doubt that 
this great array of the sex believed 
thoroughly in their cause; they un- 
doubtedly had a mission. It was not 
without some feeling of distress that 
one noted their very wearied, but still 
buoyant, appearance, regretting that 
there were no camps by the way 
where this militant body could get 
rest and refreshment, like the great 
army of troops quartered in our parks. 
An Effective Scene 

Such were the general features. 
The details were of interest, as they 
had been well thought out. Headed 
by Mrs. Drummond, who, mounted on 
a splendid horse, made an imposing 
“General” in a green riding habit, the 
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procession, which occupied the Em- 


bankment from Blackfriars to White. 


hall gardens, started punctually at 
5.30. Immediately behind her Rliss 


Annan Bryce, as Joan of Arc, clothed 
in shining armcr, rode astride a 
white charger, with a sword at the 
present—just as the Maid of Orleans 
animated the dispirited French troops 
and inspired them to win back 0; 
leans when their male leaders had 
hopelessly failed. Then followed com- 
pany on company of women, marching 
seven abreast and carrying banners, 
bannerettes and flags. From fa: and 
near they had come to represent or 
zanizations in many parts the 
world which stood for “freedom for 
women.” There was a deputation from 
far-off Wyoming (where they already 
exercise the vote), from our Anitipo- 
dean Dominions, from India, from 
Canada, from South Africa, from Ger- 
many, from Sweden and from Finland 
(where men and women are politically 
equa:). Naturally, the greatest 
play was made by the metropolis and 
the Home Counties, which sent their 
thousands to deepen the enthusiasm 
In the throng well-known characters 
in history were represented—queens, 
peeresses, abbesses and free 
of the guilds, clothed in the quaint 
garb of by-gone ages—all of 
had done something for the freedom 
and dignity of their sex. Behind a 
banner, which detailed the political 
power wielded by women up to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, marched a com- 
pany wearing the poke bonnets and 
costumes of flowered silks 
made the dainty fashion of that time 
The representatives of Scotland came 
in all their glory of tartan kilts, pre 
ceded by the pipers, amongst whom 
was a girl of 13 or 14, who stepped 
out gaily, contributing her share t? 
she skirling music, which helped to 
keep up the spirits of the demonstra 
tors on their long tramp, the fatigue 
of which was gallantly borne. sehind 
them came the Irish contingent, wear 
ing homespuns, the colleens and the 
“boys” sporting the shamrock and the 
green in profusion, They marched to 
the wail of their pipes—for Scotland 
has no monopoly of bagpipes. ‘There. 
too, were the picturesquely-clothed 
maidens of Wales, headed by a Yel 
erable bard, wearing a crown of laure! 
leaves. As they marched beneath the 
Red Dragon of their native country, 
emblem of the last of the British 
kings from whom the Tudors se 
scended, they sang with great s)!T! 
songs in their native tongue, winning 
wild and answering cheers from their 
compatriots among the onlookers 
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Prisoners for the Cause 


Forming almost a battalion by thet 
selves, there were the militant Suf- 
fragists—women of every rank 
have suffered various terms of 
prisonment in furtherance of 
fight for the vote. Their banners re- 
called many incidents in the more 
troubled history of the movement— 
the scene in the House of Commons, 
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f them chained them- 
to the grille in the ladies’ gal- 
ne gisturbances at political meet- 
»sperate ettempts to force 

entrance into Parliament. Mrs. 
sanknurst led this section, which in- 
ye yiss Christabel Pankhurst and 
oe Lawrence. Each dis- 
q silver arrow in memory of a 
wartyrdom that was not always easy, 
m which—to judge from their very 
wf te al »earance—they were quite 
ee Gentle and lady- 


ready 10 face 
A most of seemed, they 
ke as vs 
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«hen some 


jer} 
de 
ings and 


urs 
layed 


again. 
them 


ee nevertheless unbending in their 
“olution to win the vote for their 
sex 

Then came the Pageant of Empire, 
it its magnificent rose-bedecked 
2 pearing a bevy of maidens and 
-rrounded by sisters in the cause, 
sho carried long streamers and 
jwers. A number of Colonial ladies 
who are here with their husbands, 
~ammoned to London for the business 
‘the En pire—marched in this sec- 
von of the procession, amongst them 
eing Lady Stout, wife of the Chief 
wetice of New Zealand, Lady Mac- 
“il an, Mrs. Fisher, wife of the Pre- 
Sia of Australia, Lady Cockburn, 


sife of the Agent-General of South 
ystralia, and Mrs. MeGowen, wife of 
‘yo Prime Minster of New South 
. Behind a silk banner of pale 
and gold came the Con- 
and Unionist Women’s 
rranchise Association, and amongst 
‘ye company were Lady Robert Cecil, 
lady Betty Balfour, Lady Willoughby 
i Broke, Katherine Lady Decise, 
lady Cragge and Lady Mary Cooke. 
Not the least interesting was the Ac- 
vesses’ Franchise League, the mem- 
which carried long wands 
green ribbons and _ sur- 
younted by bunches of flowers. The 
yowd cheered especially as they rec- 
mized many favorites, among them 
\iss Eva Moore, Miss Lena Ashwell, 
lies Gertrude Kingston, Miss Decima 
Miss Lillah McCarthy, Miss 
Mdlle. Yvette Guilbert 
ai Princess Bariatinsky (Lydia 
Lady Frances’ Balfour, 
Moncrieff, Mrs. Fawcett, 
lady Beatrice Kemp, Muriel Lady De 
la Warr, Councillor Margaret Ash- 
in and Madame Schmahl, founder of 
i French Women’s Suffrage Society, 
leaded the contingent of the National 
tion of Women's Suffrage Societies. 
From Generation to Generation 

\s the procession went along St. 
to Piceadilly, quite a 
yal salute was given to an old lady 
‘ho occupied a seat on a balcony dec- 
raed with the suffragist colors. Ban- 
were dipped in military 
the cavalcade marched 
Along the railing was the fol- 
“The Oldest Mil- 
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Wing inscription: 
lant Suffragist Greets You.” 
‘rs. Welstenholme Elmy, 
learly half a century has been cham- 
cause with fine persist- 
ee and intelligence. She looked 
‘right and hale, and seemed immense- 
‘ gratified as she surveyed the vast 
lumn of women who now share her 
‘leWs and her still alert enthusiasm. 
\nongst the women writers who de- 
‘and the vote marched Miss Beatrice 
‘arraden, Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, 
Sarah Grand, Mrs. Annie 
Ethel Smyth, Miss Eliza- 
‘th Robins, Madame Alice Meynell 
‘“d Many others who had deservedly 
‘on fame with their pens. 
hile the procession was proceed- 
along Knightsbridge the enemy 
‘lle a march upon the suffragists. 
‘ktown to the organizers, opposing 
“eties had stationed about fifty 
“ldwichmen in a side street, there 
‘await the instructions of a chosen 
ficial. An unduly long gap coming 
“Ween the passing of one section 
“ithe arrival of the next, these 
“tiwich men were ordered to seize 
” vacant place. Amidst laughter 
- cheers they stepped along, show- 
Bangs with the declaration, 
4 n do not want the vote—see 
- tatistics.” They were as a drop 
_. Ocean, and the people who 
me out to see the demonstration 
Xd at this handful of men and 
- at the thousands of women, so 
“ 4 a public display the sandwich- 
| Were insignificant. 
_ “tings Were held in the Royal Al- 
: hs the Kensington Town Hall, 
» Press Rooms and the Portman 
.,.» all of which were packed to 
meat capacity. The arguments 
it ona vote to women were re- 
“th foree and fire, and with 


oning the 


Madame 


sant, Dy 


re 
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the old threatenings. Mrs. Pankhurst, 
who presided in the Albert Hall, said 
that the insignificant band of women 
which had taken very active steps in 
the movement only a few years ago 
had now become a mighty army—an 
irresistible force, which was bound to 
win. (Loud cheers.) 

Resolutions were adopted at all the 
meetings expressing satisfaction with 
the pledge which Mr. Asquith had 
given in regard to the Conciliation 


Bill. 
During the evening it was an- 
nounced that the funds in hand for 


propaganda work now amounted to 
$515,000. 


LETTER FROM MRS. COLBY 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

This is the 17th of June, which 
be remembered in history—I do 
say in the history cf our woman 
frage movement, although this fol- 
lows as a matter of course—as the 
day of the Great Procession of 
Women. 

To fall in with the popular mood, 
it is called “Women’s Corcnation 
Procession;” but the time will come 
when the fact that it ushered in the 
imposing features of the Coronation 
will be lost sight of in the more vital 
fact that it was a mile-stone in the 
long effort to crown weman with the 
sovereignty of citizenship. 

Great Speech by J. Forbes Robertson 

Not long ago I heard a great speech 
by Forbes Robertson before’ the 
Actresses’ Franchise League, in 
which he spoke of his extended tcur 
in the United States, and of the prog- 
ress of sentiment he found every- 
where for cause.” It did me 
good to hear him say over and over 
again “our cause,” for very few even 
of the splendid men who are help- 
ing us are conscious that it is really 
for themselves they are working. 
The speaker said something also as 
if he exulted in it, which did not 
sound so pleasant to me, for I have 
heard it for thirty years; and that 
was that every man in America with 
whom he spoke on the subject said 
women could have the ballot when 
they wanted it. Witness to the ccn- 
trary the millions of petitions pain- 
fully procured and lightly thrown into 
legislative and congressional waste- 
baskets. Witness the efforts already 
of two generations of the women who 
care most for the best things in na- 
ticnal life that have been spent in 
the endeavor to remove the obstacles 
placed in the way. Witness the dip- 
ping of five miles of pennants today 


will 
not 
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yet 


as the long procession passes a cer- 
tain window where Mrs. Wolstone- 
holm-Elmy watches the fruition of 
her half century of work in weman’s 
cause. 


The International Contingent 


To Miss Elizabeth Freeman of New 
York has fallen the honor, well- 
earned, of arranging for the Inter- 
national Contingent of the procession, 
and she accordingly had a gathering 
for the varicus nationalities that are 
to take part. In the chair was Mrs. 
Annan Bryce, sister-in-law to the 
English Ambassador to the United 
States. Her husband is an M. P., and 
not in favor of woman's voting, for 
which reason she did not help him at 
the last election, as had formerly 
been her custom. 

The day is fair and sunny, after a 
much-needed rain in the night. This 
letter will be on its way across the 
water befcre the long march is ended 
and the white-robed throng reaches 
Royal Albert Hall, the Empress 
Rooms, and Kensington Town Hall, 
where evening meetings will be held. 

Czar’s Sister-in-Law Marches 

The International Contingent walks 
well in the lead of the procession, 
with United States women first, fol- 
lowed by women of fifteen other ccun- 
tries. Finland, next, will attract at- 
tention, for its banners will be borne 
by men and women to show that ab- 
solute equality prevails there. In the 
Russian contingent walks a Princess, 
sister-in-law of the Czar. The colors, 
the New Crusaders, the officials and 
the 700 ex-prisoners who have suf- 
fered fer this cause, are followed by 
the historical pageant which repre- 
sents the political power heretofore 
exercised by women of these islands, 
the last vestige of which was lost 
when the bill extending political rights 
to a large body of men was passed 


dence which took the place of| in 1832. The first in line is Abbess 





Hilda, with attendant nuns. 
come peeresses summoned to the 
Parliament of 1562; abbesses sum- 
moned even earlier than this in the 
reign of Edward I, and numberless 
other dignities of women which have 
been swept away by the advancing 
tide of male democracy. Then come 
the representatives of countries 
where women have now the full suf- 
frage—New Zealand, Australia, Fin- 
land, Norway and our own five States, 
covering quite a respectable portion 
of the civilized world. 

It is impessible to name the dis- 
tinctive features presented by the 
numerous great societies, for all are 
taking part in this, however they 
differ in methods of work: all with 
their bands and banners, making a 
bonny sight. To the Conservative 
and Unionist Women's Franchise So- 
ciety it was left to make a pageant 
of the great Queens and the Woman's 
Freedom League chose as_ their 
streng feature over a hundred mu- 
nicipalities which have petitioned 
Parliament to pass the Conciliation 
Bill. 

Prospects of the Suffrage Bill 

Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Licyd 
George had both stated publicly that 
time would be given for the Woman 
Suffrage Bill next year. The Con- 
ciliation Committee, however, desir- 
ing te have a definite and authorita- 
tive statement, put the question di- 
rectly to Mr. Asquith. He replied 
that he must consult his cabinet, and 
now this morning’s paper has a let- 
ter from him to Lord Lytton stating 
positively that the Government will 
give a week next year to the com- 
mittee stages of the bill, and, if Par- 
liament wishes, will give additional 
time for the third reading. This 
seems to make it absolutely certain 
that the bill will net be allowed to 
come to a third reading at this 
session, which was the particular de- 
mand of the women. The statement 


Then 


indicates that the movement has 
reached a point where the Govern 
ment cannot ignore it, but this re- 


sult cannot be said to be satisfactory, 
in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment is even now introducing new 
measures and rushing them threugh 
while professing to have no time for 
the suffrage bill. Nor are indications 
lacking that this postponement has 
heen planned by the opposition with 
a view to tire the women out, to 
Parliament with the question, 
to chance that after all 
be found of making 
impossible a final vote. What the 
militants will do about it remains to 
be seen, for their contention has been 
all along that it could be and must 
be settled this session. 
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to be fairly dealt with. Then there 
is the proposal to pay members of 
Parliament a salary, which increases 
pay, still 

representation. 
consideration of 


impos- 


the taxes women have to 
without consent or 
Then the greatest 
all is that this inflicts upon women 
whe have been spending all their 
time and money upon this for years, 
still another twelve months of strenu- 
ous effort. 

But today’s procession will reflect 
no gloomy forebodings. Its colors— 
as the mevement itself—stand for 
purity, loyalty, courage and hope, and 
these will never fall or falter until 
victory comes. 

Clara Bewick Colby. 

13 Brunswick Square, London, W. 
©. 


AN AMERICAN TRAVELER 

On the English Woman Suffrage 
Parade 

I seen anything so 
moving, so thrilling, so splendidly 
planned and carried out. No one had 
a better view than we, from the roof 
of Mr. Cyril Maude’s playhouse, near 
the embankment. We saw the whole 
thine start and had a view away off 
ir the distance as they left Trafalgar 
Square. I never shall forget it. They 
were announced to start at 5.30, and 
on the dot, Joan of Are began the 
five-mile parade thrcugh a double mob 
of people, like the Hudson Fulton 
crowd. Bobbies were picketed every- 
where, and the crowd was so orderly, 
interested, respectful and appreciative. 


“Never have 


Of course, you will read all the de- | 
tails in the papers. I wish I wrete 
well enough to tell you all about 
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PACK GLASS AND CHINA.—Man 
wis 25 years shipping clerk for a 
glass and china firm will pack glass. 
china, pictures, ete., for families who are 
moving. Is extremely handy; can frame 
pictures, paint, paper, and do odd jobs 
with great neatness. No bad habits; ex- 
cellent recommencations. Address F., 7 
“nushing avenue. Dorchester, Mass. 
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Summer 
Hats to Order 


The latest designs at mod- 
erate prices may be seen 
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ROOM 55 


43 West St, Boston 




















SUMMER HOME 


WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENTWORTH, N. H. 


An ideal home for Summer Guests. 
Terms six to nine dollars a week. 
Booklets if desired. 
Address F. E. WEBSTER 
Wentworth, N. H. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 








Kennebunkport, Maine 


Cottage to rent at very reasonable 
price for season—fully furnished for 
house-keeping—full plumbing—electric 
lights—near hotel. Apply to John El- 
dridge, Kennebunkport, Me., or to 
Miss Garrard, Box 255, Bellport, L. I. 








everything. 


“To begin with, Joan of Are was 
so artistically dressed and _ rode 
proidly on a white charger. After 


her came all the famous women, even 
‘before E’‘izabeth,’ to the most en- 
chanting crinolines of 1830. Cries cf 
delight greeted them everywhere. 
Then came the different societies and 
representatives of different countries. 
Every woman was in white and they 
walked four abreast, carrying de- 
licious coiored banners—60,000  wo- 
and seventy bands. My eyes 
filled with tears had to gulp 
once or twice. the countries 
were represented came the trades 
and professions. fhe writers and 
actresses tock the prize. It all made 
me realize that very 
soon the women would win. 
“There whom 


men, 
and I 
After 


surely, surely, 


woman we 
watched with and whom I 
would like to congratulate. She stood 
hours and directed the _ proces- 
sion. Never have I seen anything 
like it. And then men say women 
can't organize. Never in a hundred 
years could they have riven the world 
such a parade. The banners aione 
would have stuniped them. We stood 
over two hours and had to leave be- 
fore it was over for dinner. We have 
had much perfect weather. Ged was 


good to keep the heavens dry.” 


was one 


interest, 


for 


THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGE 
BANNERS 


The ccllection is worthy to rank as 
one of the art exhibitions of the year. 
Both in character and quality, the 
banners are something agreeably new 
to the eye. They are almost too 
bright and good for agitation’s daily 
food, with their velvet and satin and 
silk, the delicacy of their design and 
the richness of their embroidery. The 
members cf the Artists’ Suffrage 
League have exercised both taste and 
imagination.—London Times. 


A POLITICAL ANOMALY 


Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Among all the encouraging signs 
of moral and political improvement 
that are being shown throughout the 
country, there is one paradoxical fact. 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson is not for wo- 
man suffrage. He is one of the clean- 
est men that has ever been on the 
platform—the kind that would bring 
even the most retiring Cranford la- 
dies out of their seclusion to cast 
their votes for him, and yet he will 


have none of them. The cne man 
whom the women universally favor 
sternly to disfavor women! Was 


there ever a more depressing situa- 
tion? 





Gov. Wilson is a Progressive of the 
Progressives and a radical of the radi- 
cals. It is to be expected that all 
radicals, forgivably enough, must 
cling to certain conservative 
Mr. Follette, for in 
stance, is still sentimental about the 
tariff. But Wilson 
choose as his pet bit of conservatism 
to spurn the hand that is most ready 
to feed him? 


super 
stitions. La 


why must Goy. 


There is one encouraging thing to 
be noted, however, and that is to be 
found in the apparently dishearten 
ing fact that Gov. Wilson completely 
ignored the woman question while 
he was on his of the Western 
States. He was in the part of the 
country where experiments cf the 
most advanced radicalism are being 
tried; and he commented en all these 
experiments except on the equal suf- 
frage laws. 

Now, as 


tour 


Gov. 
Wilson is a conscientious as well as a 


every one knows, 


fearless politician. He is not the man 
to speak or to refrain from 
from motives of self-ad- 
Rather, the fact that he 
was in the enemy's strenghold might 
be expected to make him trumpet 
forth his principles the louder. And 


either 
speaking 
vancement. 





yet Mr. Wilson was in the West, the 
stronzhold of equal franchise, and he 
said nothing! Can it that he is 
not altogether sure that he wishes to 
overturn the women, and 
that he is unwilling to commit him- 
self on the platform until he has come 
to a decision? 


be 


cause of 


Martha Plaisted. 





The Press Chairman of the Mississ- 
ippi W. S. A. writes to the National 
Press Bureau: “I can never be thank- 
ful enough for the copies of the Wom- 
an’s Journal which are furnished me. 
I send them out religiously, taking 
page by page and marking with blue 
pencil certain paragraphs for the es- 
pecial benefit of the one to whom the 
paper is to be sent. They go out over 
Mississippi, followed by our undimmed 
hopes.” 





It is of especial interest to Massa- 
chusetts Suffragists to know that the 
Armenian Rug and Carpet Renovat- 
ing Works of Boston is the original 
and oldest establishment in New Eng- 
land making a specialty of repairing 
(reweaving), cleansing,  straighten- 
ing and restoring Oriental rugs, hang- 
ings, embroideries, tapestries, India 
shawls and animal skins. This house 
has been established for 16 years at 
15 Temple Place. Many people do not 
know that it is possible to restore 
moth eaten rugs, to renap threadbare 
surfaces and to weave new edges and 
fringes. This house does precisely 
such work. It is said that “time in- 
creases the value and beauty of Ori- 
ental rugs if one only knows how to 
preserve them.” 
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LOOKING-GLASS RIVER 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Smooth it slides upon its travel, 
Here a wimple, there a gleam— 
O the clean gravel! 
O the smooth stream! 


Sailing blossoms, silver fishe+, 
Paven pools as clear as air— 
How. a child wishes 
To live down there! 


We can see our colored faces 
Floating on the shaken pool 
Down in cocl places, 
Dim and very cool; 


Till a wind or water wrinkle, 
Dipping marten, plumping trout, 
Spreads in a twinkle 
And blots all out. 


See the rings pursue each other; 
All below grows black as night, 
Just as if mother 
Had blown our the light! 


Patience, children, just a minute— 
See the spreading circles die; 
The stream and all in it 
Will clear by-and-by. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 


Miss Belle H. Bennett, President 
of the recently united Woman's 
Scards of Home and Foreign Mis- 


sions, now called the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, has lately re- 
turned to her home in Richmond, Ky., 
after an official tour of two months, 
in which she visited Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

At the last General Conference of 
the M. E. Church South, women were 
given a place on the General Board 
of Missions, marking a new era in 
the missionary progress of the world. 
It is the first of the great Protestant 
bodies to admit wcemen to the highest 
council of the Chureh, the governing 
Board of Missions. The Board con- 
sists of thirty elective members, the 
College of Bishops, and nine secre- 
taries, of whom four are women. 
There were fcurteen women in all at 
the recent meeting in Nashville. The 
women, while recognizing their new- 
ness as members, proved themselves 
an effective factor in the discussion 
of measures and in progressive ac- 
tion. They were especially valuable 
on account of their accurate and gen- 
eral knowledge of the conditions cb- 
taining in the mission fields. 

The the M. E. Church 
South are now engaged in an educa- 
tional campaign to gain legal admis- 
sion to all legislative and administra- 
tive councils of the church, a_ privi- 
lege which was accorded to their 
Northern Methodist some 
years ago, and which 
also upon the wemen of the Wesleyan 
Church of England during the 
quadrennium. Miss Bennett believes 
this agitation has greatly increased 
suffrage sentiment throughout the 
South. She uses The Woman's Jour- 
nal, with other literature, for educa- 
tion in the campaign, and she finds 
that wherever readers of The Journal 
are secured, intelligent advocates of 
the cause are trained, who are bound 
eventually te have great effect in es- 
tablishing suffrage 
the 1,900,000 
gelical church, 

The Woman's 
held in St. 
Wainwright, 


women of 


sisters 
was conferred 


past 


principles among 
members of this evan- 


Missionary Council 
Louis was said by Dr. 
presiding elder of the 
St. Louis district, to be the greatest 


meeting in Southern Methodism ex- 
cept the General Conference; and 
Dr. Joyner, of New Orleans, pro- 


nounced it the greatest he had ever 
attended, the General Conference not 
excepted. Last year the wemen 
raised for missionary purposes $478,- 
000, which was only $60,000 less than 
the amount raised by the General 
Church Board. 


Reactionary Lutherans 
The question whether women might 


vote at business meetings of the 
church caused an animated discus. 
sion in the national convention of 
the United Norwegian Lutheran 


Church of America, lately held in St. 
Paul, Minn. Strictly speaking, the 
questicn was whether a congregation 
that wanted to let women vote at its 
meetings might do so. One of the 
congregations which had applied for 
membership has a clause in its con- 
stitution permitting women 
at its business meetings. 


to vote 
This is con- 
trary to the custom of the naticnal 


bedy. The committee recommended 
that the congregation be admitted 
provided this clause in its constitu- 


tion was changed. One pastor spoke 


in favor of admitting it without the 
change, and another against it. The 
discussion was cut shert by the an- 
nouncement from Vice-President M. 
J. Ellstad that the congregation re- 
ferred to was “one which had fos- 
tered an insurrection, and for this 
reason was undesirable anyway.” 
The committee withdrew its recom- 
mendation, and the congregation was 
not admitted. It will centinue to 
practice the Golden Rule, doing to its 
women members as it wishes to be 
done by, and feeling sure that in this 
it has the approval of the Head of the 
Church. Sooner or later the national 
body will come up to the advanced 
standard that this insurgent congre- 
gation has set. 


BROTHER AND SISTER 


Take Degrees in Law Together 


Miss Paula Laddey has just taken 
her degree from the New Jersey Law 
School. 
the 


She was the only woman in 
evening The afternoon 
class also had one woman member. 
Miss Laddey carried on her law 
studies in addition to her arduous 
work asa probation officer, in which 
she has made so fine a record. Her 
object was to fit herself better for’pro- 
bation work and to assist the needy 
with legal advice. Her brother, Dr. 
John V. Laddey, at the same time took 
the degree of LL.M. at the New York 
University. Mrs. Clara 8S. Laddey is 
probably the only president of a State 
Suffrage Association who had a son 
and daughter graduate as lawyers at 
the same time. Miss Paula made a 
number of converts to suffrage in the 
law school, and was treated with 
much courtesy by her classmates. 
With characteristic modesty, she 
meant to refrain, as the only girl, 
from attending the class banquet at 
commencement, but the young men 
insisted upon her being present. 


class. 


STOCKHOLM NOTES 


One very interesting delegate from 
Norway is Froken Elise Heyerdahl, of 
Christiania. She was the first woman 
member of the Town Council and the 
only one for some time, after the vote 
was given to the women of Norway. 
She served for six years as a member 
of the party; then she 
was succeeded by another woman 
Now there are nine women members. 
The entire number of the Council is 
84, Froken Heyerdahl re‘ated an in 
cident of the first months of her ser 
vice, with apparent delight. On one 
occasion the Council gave a large din 
numbering 130, to some mem 
bers of the International Law Asso 
ciation, and of course she was invited 
She sat between two Englishmen 
One offered congratulations, saying he 
was glad to see a woman in the tow! 


Conservative 


ner, 


council. The other said that he was 
glad to sit beside her, but that he dic 
not like to see women take part il 
polities. 


Annie Furuhjelm 

Miss Annie Furuhjelm, of Helsing 
fors, Finland, the second vice-presi 
dent of the International Alliance, i: 
a woman of rare experience and op 
portunities, which have made her ; 
most interesting writer and lecture: 
in other countries than her own. A: 
a child she lived in Alaska, her fathe: 
being the Governor. After Alaska be 
“ame a part of the United States he 
father was made Governor of Siberia 
“rom Siberia the family went to Dres 
to educate the child 
accomplished in ; 


den, Germany, 
ren, which 
masterly way in the case of this able 
woman, who has been also the edito: 
of the Finland “Nutid,” “The Presen 
Time.” 


was 


Margret Holmgren 

Another accomplished member o 
the Conference is Fru Margret Holm 
gren, mother of eight children. Ar 
account of her life lately appeared ir 
The Woman's Journal. When, in 1892 
the first society for woman suffrage 
was formed, Fru Holmgren, then : 
widow, gave all her time to the work 
as a member of the organization com 
mittee. She found it her first duty 
to educate herself as a speaker. That 
she succeeded is proved by the mag 
nificent trophy which she wears as e 
necklace or collar, composed of 4 
gold Swedish krona, joined by gol« 
chains, which were presented, one 
krona from each of 48 societies which 


she organized. With this earnest 


little woman to lead the way the work 
has been easier for her fcllowers, pos 





personal 


sessing as she does the 


charm which wins converts by the 
gifts of persuasion. On Monday even- 
ing, June 12, in welcoming the Con- 
ference at the great reception in the 
Italian court garden of the Grand 
Hotel Royal, this woman of rare en- 
dowments addressed the throng of 
men and women delegates from the 
balcony, first in English, then in 
French, then in German and at last 
in Swedish, requiring no interpreter. 
Nettie Lovisa White. 





HUNNEWELL’S MAYOR 


All manner of fantastic falsehoods 
are coined by the opponents of equal 
rights for women. A paper named 
the Grit lately printed an article as- 
serting that, since electing a woman 


as mayor, the town of Hunnewell, 
Kan., has been more drenched in 
liquer than ever before: 


“Hunnewell men tolk are having 
the first real big time of their prosaic 
lives. They declare they were driven 
to drink by hasty cooking, no cooking 
at all, being forced to make their own 
beds, and other inconveniences 
caused by their spouses being too 
busy to attend to home affairs. Some 
of the men have been drinking stead- 
ily since election, and family fortunes 
ire being wasted over the bar.” 


Mrs. El!a Wilson was reported as 
saying that she regretted her elec- 
tion. Mrs. R. C. Lambert of Easton, 


Md., doubted the accuracy of this pic- 
ture, which was too lurid to be life- 
like. She wrote to Mayor Wilson and 
received the following answer: 

“There is absolutely no truth in the 
irticle, 

“The moral 
roved since I 
iffairs. 

“Positively not a bar where intox- 
i¢dating drinks are sold exisis in the 
“ity. 

“It is quite true the Council and my- 
self are not in perfect harmony, but 

sincerely hope that all will be well 
n the near future. 

“As to my regret for being Mayor 
of this city, I must say that it affords 
ne some degree of pleasure, as it is 
»»vious that much good is being ac- 
‘omplished.” 


conditions have im- 
took charge of public 


OHIO LEADS 


the largest number of 
1¢w subscribers to The Woman's Jour- 
1al this week, with Pennsylvania sec- 


and California third. 


Ohio sent in 


nd 


NOTES AND NEWS 
Thecdore Stanton is visiting 
America, and will help Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Bilatch in their 
mother’s Life and 
Frederick §S 
of the recently 
by the board of trade in Springfield, 


editing 
Letters. 

Hopkins won the first 
offered 


three prizes 


Mass., for the best essay by pupiis in 
the public schools on live questions 
ef the present day. 
The essay was pub- 


His subject was 
woman suffrage. 


lished in full in the Springfield Re- 
sublican. 
The Woman Voter, organ of the 


New York Woman Suffrage party, is 
with an interview with ex-Presi- 
Col. Roosevelt says: 
that I am the only 
I consider myself a 
very courazeous man because of my 
faver of woman suf- 
My wife is only tepid on the 


out 
dent Roosevelt. 
“My family 
suffragette in it. 


says 


sentiments in 
frage. 


subject, and my _ sisters are pro- 
nounced anti-suffragists.” 
“Professor” Jack Johnson was in 


London at the time of the greai suf- 
trage and the march of 
he 60,000 women stopped his autemo- 


procession, 


“These 
suffragists,” he is reported as saying, 
‘are a nuisance, 


bile, much to his annoyance. 


I am against woman 
His cbjection is illogical. 
If women had the ballot, they would 
have 


suffiage!” 


no need to 
for it, and weuld 
the way of his car. 


get up processions 


to ask not block 


HUMOROUS 


Visitor: “We're getting up a raffle 
for a poor old man. Won't you buy 
a ticket, my dear?” 

Sweething: “Mercy, no! What 
would I do with him if I won him?’— 
Judge. 





“Is this you, doctor?” asks the loyal 
nurse over the telephone. 

“Yes,” answers the physician. 
“Well, you know you said Mr. Bond- 
er would not show any signs of im- 
provement for five or six days?” 
“Yes.” 


Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 


—> VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you 

summer. 
Price 15 cents, post paid. 


write this 





Votes for Women Paper 
Just the Thing for Pic 


tc. 
Decorated with a Blue 
Women” Border 


Order now 








Send Today to Headquarters for 


Sample Packages and Particulars of Suffrage Literature 
To be Sold at Summer Resorts 
Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


BY 
EUGENE A. HECKER 


A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive acccunt of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States ferms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 


Piazza vaste. Lu ncheons 


Votes { 


—_ 


—— 
SUFFRAGE 


Napkins 


hics 


or 


Price 35 cents per 100, post Paid 


ee, 


Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffra 


a 


An interesting collection 
traits, mounted on canvas, 
for hanging as a temporar 
tion. 

The gallery may be renté 


“(J to 


ists 


if 


por- 
ill ready 
y exhib. 


any 


suffrage association for the nomina| 


fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 
Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 














—. 


LAST CHANCE 


TO SECURE 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


CONTAINING 
Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr's 
“THE WOMEN DID IT” in 


article 


Colorado 


for only six cents, postpaid. 




















the December “Ladies’ | 


World” 
Price 
Postpaid 
Per 100 
Postpaid 


Reprinted from 





THE SAFETY OF T:.E STATE 
An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 


Woman Suffrage in New Zealand 
“One very noticeable effect of Woman 
Suffrage has been the practical re- 
futation of all arguments against 
it.” This pamphlet tells how. 
Formerly, $.06 postpaid. 





per 100, $2.00 rostpaid. 





NOW {* for $.06 postpaid. 





Reprinted from the Feb: 


“Delineator” 





Mrs. Dietrick’s book, 
“Women in the 
Ministry,” 
fragist to some clergyman s| 
would bring results. 

Formerly, 25c. 


NOW 5c, postpaid. 


Early 





if presented by e 


° 11 cents postpaid Send orders to Headquarters. 
FREE! 
ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARDS Don't forget to send to Headcnarters 
for all you can use of the What To Do 
From drawings by members of — and the Political District Organ 
: : zation leaflet. 
The Artists’ Suffrage League These two are indispensable. There js 
SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26c space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
: fe printing in the address of your local head 
quarters, which will double its usefulness 
Politics and Government in the United States 
An excellent little handbook by E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
departments of city, state and national government. Invaluable for clubs 
classes and individual workers. Contents: 
I. The Government of the United States. | X. Local Politics. 
Il. Powers of th, Federal Government. XI, How a Law is Made. 
Ill. Congress. | Xil, The City. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. | XIll. The Law and its Administration. 
V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary.) XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
VI. Political Parties. | XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
Vil. The Stater XVI. Civic Terms. 
Vill. The State and Business. XVII. Bibliography. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions, 
Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 
A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 
By Jesse Lynch Williams | By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindscy 


W 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NEC=SSITY FOR; The Church and Votes for Women 


Christian 
ve suf 
} knows 


Mayors of Five States 


Overwhe!ming 
Suffrage States in favor of 
women. 


Formerly $.06, postpaid. 


NOW (2 for $.06, postp 


testimony from the 


es for 


aid. 


] per 100, $2.25, postpaid. 


en 





Order any of the 


and he is a great deal better already. 
Shall I give him something to make 
him worse for the other three or four 
days?”—Life. 





“What're ye comin’ home with your 
milk pail empty for?” demanded the 
farmer. “Didn't the old cow give any- 
thing?” 

“Yes,” replied his boy; “nine quarts 
and one kick.”"—The Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


It was on a little branch railway in 
a Southern State that the New Eng- 
land woman ventured to refer to the 





“Well, this is only the second day 








high rates. “It seems to me five cents 


above articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





a 


Socialist Headquarters 


14 PARK SQUARE 


Opp. Lincoln Monument 


Open 1Oto 10 


a mile is extortion,’ she § 
frankness, to her Southern ‘ 
“It’s a big lot of money 
you think of it by the mile, 
Southerner, in her soft dra 
you just think how cheap it 
hour, Cousin Annie—onl) 
cents.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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